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fro-^laom). 

A 'SENSIBLE LETTER 


i^e IE Xo C f« !? Otl0y .legions, could Dot change the fortune of the himself u D dei' the protection of ours, the American of biconditional obedience to the lew »hieh f ■ », ~ "-1-----:_ - * 

Dollars per ? ay ’ elther then or in 1852. Tt became evident, Government wiii protect him, and that, too, whether us ft do unto others as we wmflrfi’ ^ bloh re< l uir ® 8 Mediterranean p 01 . it , . , .. - 

tery Society, from experiment that open warfare would not do. with or without international law, and whether with unto-us. He is however very far from d ° tbeA1 « ori ue slaveholders, who were so sorer J’-fehn* 1 8peakei '’ H *s wit was of the richest order, and his 

mice street, A quiet period of deceitful amnesty-a more rigid, the world or against the world. In a word, I regret, He rimenJers as wTth na Z LItJlTn d \ S 8< ?' . tl8ed ’ and ‘hat, ‘<>0, »-■ K Hhst ■ nd n A-f ft/ h . ooa.mon sense was no less good. 

-_ subtle, active system of propagandism — became that the Secretary did not declare that if interna- can Slavery and the Fugitive si a™^ tu ( de ’ a men ' ignorant, they were the L, 9fc .—tuf nil 8 t 5 le , mo8t . After another speech or two, the proceedings of 

^ necessary to be resorted to before another political tional law shall not authorize the American Govern- riKr &ir safety To IZS* MVL b ° ldOT8 “l *4 it must T* thl i i - m <«t gratifying meeting terminated. 8 

demonstration should be made with any hope of sue- ment to protect such a one, then American law shall, commandment of God. aid makesri?readfhat we Alg ® nne »lAveholdars acted undej buman GoveiT 8t , 0Dlshr " ent e;si5ts in the minds of many 

_ oe38, T heir . Anders, accordingly, recanted with It is high time that America should justify her- are’to obey it only when there is no command f 00 , 1 ’ or, m the words „< the AdministfnJ" ^ ln Tr ^ f .7° cau8e ’ as t0 the 8tran S e mixture of 

. ~ a r p A rent penitence, and even made bold to get upon self m such a case by something more certain and of man to the contrary In a word hT^dnnts thl a S al r e j tra ' DC i " and were, therefore. accoW^m ‘bw gathering. The British and Foreign 

platforms with Southern people. authoritative than European codes. It is high time American theology—that nro-blarer v thLhtJtZu tb ?. w,8d °‘“ of tho Administration, released frotf S, A A la ( vei '- v Society has long ceased to enjoy the 

But he is indeed a shallow observer, if not a hope- that she should base her justification, in such a case, makes human (fwernmentnaramountin 8 ^™ ob l b S at ' oa to do unto others os they would have [U''M of many active Abolitionists in this country, 

ess M, who believes that “ the Slavery agitation « on the immutable laws and everlasting principles of and f Salts the wisdom and authority man above ° th f" 7 " nt ? thera i “d were at entire liberty to the tl pr< T 00 ’ ther0f ? re ; of Geor S 6 Thompson on 

mended. The embattled legions of Hell, driven out reason and justice. the fisdom and authority of God ? * b enslavei Americans as well as other people. ^ naturally with Joseph Sturge has verv 

nli fit by the pure arohan gele into lakes oketer- 1 may be asked whether t would allow that the 1 Sffd that 1 must do the Secretary lustice • anfi T u - add ’ tba ‘ this blasphemous doctrine of the shall be^ustSl®. d - 6urpn8 , 6 ' Let U8 hope that we 

ual fire, were not actuated with a fiercer or more subject of a foreign Government, who is alleged to have'now done it But in doinif if J a nWe'fl 1 Admimstrat 'o n leaves uajustified, and utterly con- the nrelude hL > Q regarding this circumstance as 

than 8 are the r Ah°r P at • * owards J h ? God of Id . e ? vcn be cbar « ed w ‘ th , a " °, ffeB fe’ aad "ho ‘ fled to our grant injustice has been brought to light For lhat f 8 *” 8 ’ "P War k Wbicb this Bati °“ has waged ; for Britaiu, based upon'’ 1 ®” fk ot in Great 

aSnst Slfiverf andInTttEXnlTf ZLtLrZZt *° l^:‘ ba u flagrant can I call bis injuetioeVthe I null- thel.ThLwr. ^f 11 - a f ainSt a people ac « B S aa tainted by thl slight ^bteousness, and 


WHOLE NO. 709 . 


10 to the law, which requires Mediterrdb, an 
s we would have others do the Algorinesl 


mo8t be remembered' that speaker. His 
too L^’.T 1 ® W f- re s °, savere iy cbas ' common sense 
vere tffeL beln « the most After anoth 

if. n ,„«i h §8 j£ mlt y class of slave- this most grati 
,ni, r ' , ‘nemhered that these Much astoni 


His wit was of the richest order, and his 
sense was no less good, 
mother speech or two, the proceedings of 
gratifying meeting terminated, 
astonishment exists in the minds of many 


The 11 nhilanthronists- of Fn,r!„n,l o i V V I a ^‘auow ooserver, ii not a nope- uiaisno snouia case tier justitication, in such a case, makes human Government nara mount to ao unto others as they would have ^ - ^ anuve ADoiitiomsts m this country, 

time pastf been exceedingly troMiled^inspfrit^byAt^e SlSd ^ Sj, OT r on t,le ^^abie iaws ami everlasting principles of and Malta the wisdom and authority of man above enslave a thC “ ; “n were at entir « liberty to the “ f'S ttere ? re i of George Thompson on 

f.m J it. -f ci I iuu.uieu. uispirit ny me is ended. 1 he embattled legions of Hell, driven out reason and justice. the wisdom and ,,T " man aDove enslave Americans as well as other nennln P la, form with Joseph Sturge has verv 

tion of the American coSwaoy h& Thi^Tbfelt °^ H 2 aven b ^ th ^ P ure archan g 6 ^ in ‘° lakes ofceter - I may be asked whether I would allow that the ( Iffd that I must do thd Secretary justice • and I tbat this blasphemous docuine of the tWl bhj^S!S d - 6ur P ri ® e - Lst us hope that we 

appears to fill their thoughts to the' 1 ualfile ’ ,« ot actuated with a fiercer or more subject of a foreign Government, who is alleged to have now done it But in doine u irieee r.ffl 1 f dmiQlstrat,on leaves uajustified, and utterly con- the nrelude £* d 10 re g ar <iicg this circumstance as 
sion of all other considerations 'lley scarcely ever Iha^are Z'a h°r !at • J owards J h ? God of 1 j. e ? vcn be cbar S ed w ‘ th , a " 0 , ffenc ^ , aad wha fled to our grant injustice has been brought to light? For lhat tvTV "V* war k wbicb this Bat i°“ bas waged; for Britain,^ hied^ponT” fk ° f Abo »>«onists in Great 

mssmsm mmmm 

bSr|e!nSh?heLX part of the *^* n uT° tat,0n T* ****** k Seward counsels quiet-Greeley Government for his extradition. 1 add, that! would would “?• was g«»ty of fighting agafnst G Fin? of thorough abon ;:oniem arfl 

ofFnflljdT?h7ld!n?K^ ? h - P°P ulat!on counsels peace-the whole Free Soil array invokes have our Govern 
wavdAliP oonriitinn’ A.f tha * a . ttentl ? n is turned to- the South to amnesty. Those fellows who derided tlier he Is charj 
v?T , “ the80Ul ? [ ; . the Baltimore platform-spit upon it and spurned sole judge whet 
in ab lishin^ principlso-yet voted the Democratic fieket in ha charged is a ■: 

andbt L P V^h. B h West Indies, 1852-they raise their voieejn favour of abstaining for which he sh 


the imwW ««,» '.i.« T” rf"* oewaru counsels quiet—ureeiey government lor nia extraaition. I add, that [ would would thit others shnnld .k»‘A,".T'w" "IF u ? « uu «y Ot nghting against God ?—was uuilh 

ended the nrosnerfrv ih ’ d85 2—they raise their voice^jo favour of abstaining for which he should be surrendered; or a merely Secretary, of deiiberawlv^commrin*’' fhe ? s . urel y- lf W1 d hot be pretendei! thiAur traSsferes- 

it s? n " d ‘ k barized h s S crime - ft,r wl,ioh he 8honld a 'z 

i ibe United°St'jlfs^T?" 8 /f b t°K C ‘. h mg but gold and the spoils of office. In the mean- A few woi ds in regard to the charge that Captain most vital point For this Y P art of others, cannot be excused by the like cause 

f dtend 'they are leZ/ter 6 ‘“P 6 . 1 however, thefountains and channels of public Ingraham invaded the rights of a neutral Stat 0 P It others as w P e would have others do unto nt^th 0 we may put in the plea of “legal restraint” 

cr Not en iteL wlh Zfi T ?Pj B10n are poisoned against Slavery and the slave- is to be regretted that the Secretary did not posi- total of tUreauirements rf fhfilnii r " Um a 8 aint Dh ' ine law, so may others, 
upon the Question thev bolder. A million of copies of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabinlively aDd pointedly deny the trurh ot this charge, on the authority of Jesus Christ himself^ tr Pa ?, 80 . AJas, what a disgusting spectacle does the Admin- 

eCt UiemselvesSj Sf r® ^ W ‘? gre8d ^ P^chasers. The fiction is drama- I admit that no denial of it was needful to his arfu- He had riven {hi comma dm i lt Llh 7 ^ 7lf l0n P rcsent - in itf! deliberate corruption of the 

faiFmonfr ^presented in the theatres of New York, ment with Mr. Hulsemann. The denial would, how- this | tSS : Bible, for the guilty purpose pf sparing fo abomin? 

ions ’ uncalled-for for months in succession, to packed audiences, with ever, have been useful. No, sir; Captain Ingraham 1 am not unmindful how strong a ,u b 0 and Tll ° a thla 'A a « Slavery ! Alas what a pitia- 

idishmen members of the Society to 1m*. Fh^''^ l ° mana Sf™ thaD tbe k book itseif was did not violate the rights of Turkey. But, although Administration was uUer, in thfs instance to cm We spec t ac! ? of .^-degradation does this nation 

jdently come to tl* enuntrv for » authoress and publishers. The foul lie elicits Amefica cannot bd justly charged with violating, the rupt f.ho Bible. I am willimr to make Infine P rese . nt .’ ,n choosing such an Administration, and in 

dug £r“r t he^Gmernorsofthe ^ int e rights of Turkey Turkey nevertheless can be justly anL L that accouuT S Swym i vS ~'°1< P atient “ nd «’ i:! A-nd how raik, and 

loouments upon the subieot of This wholesale libel on the South charged with violating the rights of America. She temptation, it uhverthele^ shoJld have b^n ro stel brtmd, and glaring, ,s the hypocrisy upon the brow 

lithm nt.L. , subject Ot aid malignant slander upon her people has bfien violated the rights of America, inasmuch as she failed I am tvcll aware that-frv . ? n reSI8 - ' °‘ this nation who, whilst her feet are idantod on 

, S ee met with tFde e^tFdTeh? 0 P^'ayed.ope hundred and thirty nights in succession to to afford to Koezta the protection which'she owed tify'fee rescue of Kos-ta on the^unm^rfi 0 A l ° lt } e millions she has doomed to the horrors, and ago- 

verAoTprice o( M ssouri ™ 8 plT^ unabated e ^usiasm. him If she is not fairly Chargeable with permitting BiL ground o & ? ,es and1 pollutions of Slavery, holds, neferthe^ss, 

l throuaht he medium ii hull A?? ' pen ° d,eala a !? d P a Pers, too, of every him to be kidnapped, she nevertheless is fairl| haveners dd uAto usfwould tCthSJ ^fit > a band, that precious, Heaven-sent volume 

er, one of the Englishmen men fn^nuhlth?'' 3 ' 8r f C “T* 7 de f e 4 dec ’ aiu ! ebargeable with permitting him to remain kidnap- door fer the rescue of every fugitive slave ° P would ^ b,eh t declar ^ ,ba t God “ hath made of one blood 

1S ’ foil,L, If. .intern* > publ,sh ever y calumny which malice,‘falsehood ped, and tbat is virtually the same thing. To say be trustify the rescue of VhisS 7 n / ,1 a11 na,10ns of m en, for to dwell on all the face of the 

ieud themselves to the favour of holders.^ “ ^ agaiD8t &nd slaVC ' kefisnoSo In’ 8 ?? 1 " violated . f t, ‘ e rights of Tur- would': be to justify the cetbrated ‘rescue in' my can* mver '“vvhioh ba, f her ’ tba6 « nl P b atically Ameri- 


#krd^'Re eanriR1«n fcurD ®^ t0 ' t [ ie ^uth to amnesty. Those fellows who derided tber he Is charged 

sectior of' cL'« -An-jFr-n- ^r»i 1D . the 80ut hern the Baltimore platform—spit upon it and spurned sole judge whether 

in aboliJhin® sS^Tin T? 0 ^® 4 ^Principte.-^t voted the Demooratic tieket in be char| S d is a crir 

I theB ntIs h VVest Indies, 1852-they raise their voice > favour of abstaining for which he show 

TslaAdsLru in ?a g, tl? P ?T n , ty -° f 1 th0 ? fl0m furthei ‘ Political agitafion of Free Soil prinoi conventional and nt 

black S Y7hrC 7 fl L,£ ’ ftnd bar b atlzed the pies, which they esteem ‘‘ of more valuW’- than any- nut be surrendered, 
the same reJults in i he' TTnfrert 0 ^^ t”" 8 a® 11 . 0 ? l . hin S , but K oid and the spoils of office. In the mean- A Tew words in r< 
aceomnlishment of this t6S ' To y srMr<da fbe time, however, the fountains and channels of public fngraham invaded 1 

mean^n ffijfr Ll ^ ; "T * 0Ter A are poisoned against Slavery and the slave- is to be regretted t 

tl L lEn ih „ ? th 7 h0lder - A mi, Jion of copies of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” lively and pointed! 

theSS h6y ? d mee j with S reed Y purchasers. The fiction is drama- I admit that no den 
the nurnose of 1 in P t?id?nVn^?i» ft,? “"ita r° r ? Zed and represented in the theatres of New York, ment with Mr. Huls 
and undesired nr.inint.s 8 P ° n t l8U unoalled -for for months in succession, to packed audienoes, with ever, have been usel 
A number of FmrlUli'men mantfe.* r-v. c ■ greater profit to managers than the book itself was did not violate the r 
, f a. u«_- _K‘ *i ^ ’ * en jbeis of ihe Society to its authoress and publishers. The foul lie elicits Aanefioa-cannot bd 


SS 5 ^a < S?nd Tl?#?, With ° Ut r a ‘‘d« a «ou -is S S’ tCH 

he should be surrendered; or a merely Secretary, “Af ft? 


Now, the of trampling under the Divine law i 
ra ‘ nt ’ 3 a according to the sage teachings of t; 


A number of Englishmen, members of the Society to its autho 
of r riends, have recently come to tiffs country, for patronage t 
the purpose of laying before the Governors of the of the drar 
Southern States documents upon the subject of and malfrt 
S!avei*v arul itaaholitinn Thu _ .1 


810118 Uiyine law are excused by our “ lesal 

-? tlDg lu 8 restrainfc,! arid that the like transgressions, ou the 
fc k P art of others, cannot bo excused by the liki cause 

un o e u“ i °thesum ^^ W . e «“?? put in tb «of ‘"legal restraint” 
unto us is the sum againt Divine laws, so may others. 

fL wh S ° • , Ala8 ’ wbat a di9 g'> 9til >g spectacle does the Admin- 
S fi added ? to RibfT P[ esent * in !t « deliberate corruption of the 
, added . for Bible, for he guilty purpose pf sparing so abomina- 

: a temntatkm the It “lli Y tiur)? as Slavery Alas what a pitia- 


Scinrhfvrn „ Ii-u- o , uld ' UJ * 4 ’ 1 ni « wnoiesaie liDei on tne ^outh en&rgea with violati 

Slavery and iu abolition 1 1’hL ^^ . 8ubjecfe 1 of aod ^aligoant slander upon her people has b§en violated the rights of 
lias we aFc j ad to *r m e k ? * pla ?. ed . one hundred and thirty nights in sucoession to to afford to Koszta 

‘ .t^ feThandf of undiminished crowds and unabated enthusiasm, him If she is not ft 

rebuke is eonveved thrnnuti the meAf 1880 -?’ 1 blS Breaohers, periodicals and papers, too, of every him to be kidnap; 

to Mr Tnrish Foster one^f theTn jfiffiman t Uer ' gra , d8 and every degree of merit or demerit, declaim chargeable with per 

tinned •• i! , tAll !„ Englishmen men- and publish every calumny which malice, falsehood ped, and tbat is viri 

xsL .... ^sssi^rcra ~ ^ ^*** 


—was guilty fully and unhesitatingly recognised. are 

'feverthelee 8 , glad that Mr. Thompson, in his speech, d?c!a?3 
Administra- that in the Anti-Slavery cause “ it wm our dutv to 
ice, from the co-operate with the Bey of Tunis, even (who is an 
anti-slavery man) despite his MabommWanism.” 

' traB8gres , ‘his sentiment was enthusiastioaily ciietred. Surne- 
-;?1 l0 ?i .7 a , m lncl 'ned to believe that union is impossible' 
I ?ik e “ ' j? ~„ a tn ? of bi Ftry is too high, and too solid, 
!, t0 be ? ru, vn down; but still it is worth the 
“ restraint -attempt, and trying we may succeed, 
the A Amin i Tv IV j anc bester Union is not confining its iaburs 
the Admin- to this city alone, but is engaged in an active ada¬ 
ption of the tion throughout tho district J the spiniiing-jenny. 

7“?? , Air. Thompson lectured in Burr, last Friday, to a 


fersom, Nov. 22, 1863. > 
Mr. Josiah Forster, &c. : Since the reception lri 
you this day of the report of the “ Society of Friendi 
adopted in London at their late annual meeting, &ci 
panied by a work purporting to be the “ Journal c 
Woolman,” l have carefully perused the former, 
critically examined the latter. 

The obvious meaning of, both is to discuss and 


ne favour ot holders. key,is nonsense.' It is nonsense if, for no other rea- neigbfcoocTrmean the^rZne ^ 

The object of this system of slander and assault son, that she had no rights in the case to be violated, euse. It would be to iustifr j * 

Io E 7aU 3 ] >« apparent, .and when, by this course of actioo, the She had none, for the simple reasoh, that she suffered Christiana For not onlv hf if ® 

12,1853. j sentiment of the North shall be united and fixed her laws to be silent. The only gr’ound on which a wool*Te'reseued from Slavery but it ffi al o Te 

?-“OTS: S“^ts7S±wlm he high0St b ~ Bak ed d ’m b le 


•?7a ? Bosto . n - 11 earth i ” and in the other, that emphatically Ameri- 
eue of Jerry e atSv?« J ““ ? p6I 'i wbi , ch declare3 that “ all men are created 

he£d7rescue y a? 


I Franklin Howorth in the chair. VVe h'ad tea at the 
house of Mr. Howorth, with several ministers of the 
[ town, who, we found, were hearty Abolitionists On 
Monaay evening we both went'to Heywood, where 
™ r j hompsoB lectured in the Mechanics’ Institute. 
Charles Cheetbatti; Esq., a wealthy cotton spinner, 
presided. The audience was very enthusiastic, and 
Air. 1 hompsoD spoke with great power and eloquence. 
1 staid at the house of Mr. Cheetham, while Mr 
1 hompson stopped with Mr. Fenton, another eminent 
cotton spinner, whose father was the first represen¬ 
tative in Parliament of the borough of Bochdale 


PHiPHHMIiH HMHR9HPRI--- __ , or . , k .. „ in her matchless Oppressions, aggravated by the faot 0° Tuesday ^Mt .Thompson proceeded to Blackburn, 

be united and fixed her laws to be silent. The only ground oh which a would be rescued from Slavery but° TrZ that she owes infinitely more than ever did any other whfrh a SLTffp’ meeting was held, at 

ull as not to see that-..neutral State can claim respect at the hands of bel- that verv nearly all men woiffd he l!,S rJ LI t0 Chn^banity, uid libei ty, and knowledge: rJ? P ' ‘ d f re k by ?"“ n r "' r "** a ” fV “ 

of political agitation, hgerents is, that, so far as she is.concerned, their Slavery e'ven a/the expensJof blood 1 odd'fW *nr H - 8h ,° ,Sl therefOTe . under infinitely greatei* R ®!' ^ klnner ’ took the cl 

the highest honours rights are protected. If she allows inj ustice to them, for the Administration to iustifv on nsWff RS?« obllgat 1 lot “ * han was ever any other nation to set an , °“ Wednesday Mr.Thompsonl. 
t. then they may do themselves justice. If.she refuses ground the rescue of KosxtaTould be M ita itlflue » oea . both at home to a crowded assembly, the May, 

ir the evil—but one to use Usb law for them, then they mayffakerit.into justify the deliverance ofeve’rv slave ^ and abroad! Other nations began their existence in On Thursday evening a mao 

i if the South fail to their own hands. For Turkey to suspend her laws. Administration that sold itself in Al..™ 7 1 1 “ nf ? vou . ra ble oircunjstanoes.' They laid their foun- assembled in the Public Hall, R<S 

1 inevitable fate that as she did in the present ease, is to leave,to herself Slave Power, and that is indebted f„ r n u ? H iLL dations in despot,din, and ignorance, and superstition, spoke with great eloquence for tv 

ice of a heroic, patri- no ground of wonder or complaint, if a brave Captain and for its very beine to that Pn™, L P Biit Christianuy, and liberty, and knowledge, waited especially on India Reform, and he 

number, great Intel- Ingraham supplies her lack of laws. Administration t&fefe the'Positibfeof stonle'Uible W th « b >rtb of '»!«» nation, and breathed into it enthusiasm of the auditory. He. 

b wh0 are , w , lth as J° r But 1 may be asked, whether 1 would really have truth, and thereby invite theTbverrion^“rSl SW ’ 6 't , T , t one of the lilost influential cotto 

an control the action had Captain Ingraham fire into the Ausfrian ship 1 ry, would be to practice the cruellest ingratitude tn n 1 y ,! Ip , j 1 aild d wd l bring my remarks town presided. After Mr. Tho 

his power should be I answer, that I would have had him set ICoszta free, Such ingratitude could not fail to exasnerate the mrmwJuf* Afte - r a ’ tbe Administration has done vote of thanks to him “for his eloqu 

really and truly, tho cost what it might. ‘At the same time, I admit, that Slave plwer-that mighty and dominTt Powt- ln attempting to qualify the Divine lecture,” and an expression ofl 

ticism. There should there would have been blame, bad it costa, single life. ■ before which not nnlu tho __ '- ommand , to do unto others as wo would have others the principles which “he advocati 


acknowledged by intelligent minds, that great and in- ” Crush i 
calculable injury has already resulted to the slaves of watchwnr 
North America on account of the misguided zeal of p ree ^oil 


There is but one remedy for the evil—but one to use tlsa law for them, then tl 
shield against the danger ; and if the South fail to their own hands. For Turkey i 
use both, she will deserve the inevitable fate that as she did in the present case, i 
must ensue. With the assistance of a heroic, patri- no ground of wonder or complain 
otic and fearless band, large in number, great intel- Ingraham supplies her lack of li 
th?e!TiniFT?” 1? a . k tb 7 N ? tb ’ wbo are , w , llb us for But l may be asked, whether 
of tho r a V i ke ’ the b0Ut ‘ oonlroi Ibe action had Captain Ingraham fire into 
sTiilifroA . government. This power should be I answer, that I would have had 
so exercised as to crush out,” really and truly, the cost what it might 'At the -am 
hj’ e no’°j 1 ?F d A “i‘' Slave . ry fan 1 ati , el8 ™ • .There should there would have been blame, bat 


' n e (W/T®ri, 0 n ‘I? 0 ,? k ° w fn th |°'? Si , di °u US e, ' eul ' v - aad that this blame would have rested, not upon the 

stfa&HHsFsrf-f 


had him set Koszta free, ouen ingratitude could not fail to exasperate the us good «e 
same time, 1 admit, that “lave Power—that mighty and dominant Power, command, 
, had it cost a single life; before which not omy the Administrations of the do unto u 


o have undertaken to embrace the whole uni- 1 , “ 01i tanalical aspirant to omee and hunter after 0 u 

the sphere of their philanthropy. emolument. Amnesty—pardon—peace—should only id 

more than fifty years ago, the seeds of that k e K ranted to those who have fully, openly and as 
m which, permit me to say, are plainly discern honestly renounced their sinful ways and performed e ti 
in the report of the Society of Friends and in works meet for repentance. All other questions a c 
mpanying work of Woolman were sown in the sink into insignificance before this, and the slang w 
d powerful city of London. Their first frmn, about trenann to tiUb I, „i_* , 


the aeoompanying work of Woolman were sown in the siuk into insignificance before this, and the slang Were our country *»? 
greai and powertui city of London. Their first fruits about treason to phrty. which flunkeyism is always dom and goodness—' 
were soon after gathered on the Island of St. Domingo, ready to put forth to shield a patronage-dispensing known and reTd of a 
t R 1 l? Plr ,’ t 0 the l0Undera ° f Aboliti T power from fearless couture, should be seoffed at know that both at h 
Cnd ha rny e w r h % T treason where' iTSftJSctotei 
of this institutiou as established among us, yet there n „„„ t “ aj themselves on the side of right and then- would wrong us, am 
are few in all our vast extent who are disposed in any aomtr ^'~Almond Examiner , Dec. 6. wronged. Then,’if oi 

way to agitate the subjeot. These few constitute among -ped in a foreign land, 

us exceptions lu l.vw.abiding and dutiful citizens, and . rt AATri DlUon of that land would pi 

douhtless to their phrenzied zeal may be justly attri- OUi\ IxtUhOD. request »< ~oald r» 

butedthe presumptuous liberties which even foreigners - - dual confidingly and 


make its character for justice an efi 
:e for violence—as to mako, in a wor 
for j ustice its sufficient power to obt 
: our country proverbial, the world o> 


American People, but- the American People theg 
selves, fail down as abjeeriy as did Nebuchadnezzar 
people before the image which he had set m 
iNevertiisJess, however important it may be to mai; 
tain slavery, it is far more important to mainlai 


and that she is, therefore, under infinitely greater K ® V ' Francis Skinner, took the dhair. 
obligation than was ever any other nation to set an ° B Wednesday Mr.Thompson lectured at Clithero 

exana P le . blessed in all its influences, both at home to a or °wded assembly, the Mayor in the chair, 
and abroad! Other nations began their existence in On Thursday evening a magnificent gathering 
unfavourable circunjstanoes." They laid tlieir foun- assembled in the Public Hail, Roohdale. Thompson 
s hones H?j?.V : n ? espotlsm ’ aB d J gnorauo e , and superstition, spoke with great eloquence for two hours, dwelling 
Lh an ?l C t b | f l! a ? y V a0 , lbeny ’ ar,d knowledge, waited especially on India Reform, and he elicited the hearty 

“ k;h“ upon tho birth of tins nation, and breathed into it enthusiasm of the auditory. Henry Keisaii, Esq J 

“m r t ath ? lfe ' , one of the B,ost influential cotton spinners of the 

™ r?i? * S , B ® arl J, B P’, an d 1 will bring my remarks ‘own, presided. After Air. Thompson’s speech, a 
to a oiose. After alt, the Administration has done y ote of thanks to him “for his eloquent and instructive 
?r7 00 5,? r . V ‘?’ ln atteiB P tiD g ^ qualify the Divine leoture,” and an expression of deep sympathy with 
-ommand, to do unto others as we would have others the principles which “he advocated,” was proposed 
ao unto us; tor, in attempting to do this for the sake by Mr. Oliver Omerod, and seconded hv John Bright, 
of saying Mavevy, n has, liy irresistible implication, Esq., M. P. for Manchester. Mr. Bright made a 

admitted that the command itself requires to “let abort but happy speech, in which he dwelt particu- 

tho oppressed go free.” ■ ln.*1v nmt> -nu. oi_ 7 


Jtual sub- Christianity; 
its char- b e condemned 
n justice. I add; that, il 
r, for wis- John U’esley 


of saving Slavery, it lias, liy i 
admitted that the command 
the oppressed go free.’’ ; 

This precious law of God 


tuple authority for all the demands the govern: 


larly upon the cotton aspect of the Slavery questioi 
and the importance of having a thorough reform i 


;ailed it, u tho sum of all villapies,” 
mly a very, poor bargain to exchange 


■hisld a patronage-dispeneing known an! read of aU^men-were & to 0XcbaBg0 

“ 8 o^£°n?tr^s'^SSe?e ti both r , at . h . B “« »« d “bioatl oar Govern- Sir, this doctrine of the Administration, that 

SE^ htMdtMr wronged'"lb ^'7^ nB!aBd tliat ,ho“wv| n o 

wronged, l tien, il one of our people were kidnap- to prevail against human authority, is a doetriue as 

.—-- Ptd *n a foreign land, as was Koszta, the government perilous to man as it is dishonourable to God. In 

GRESS 0f ha la L d W0B d promptly surrender him, at our deajuS| the supremacy of God, it annihilates the 

VJlUhOO. request, fr wouM p»ss upon our tule to £ho ioidvi- nghtS,.if man. I trust that a bettor day will coma 

==-- - -- dual confidingly and generously, rather Ihaujeal- *rt»enw#^5cc «Mt» U eucvinmd>tL j 

SPEECH 1 OF GERRIT SMITH, 0U8i - v and scrutinousiy And even if it entertained are »0t*e secured by human cunniug and humar 


iL'iuL t0 ° f . Ibe Abolitionists—^that despised class of men, to At most of the towi 
z f ™ y ' 2 h,oh 1 , am always ready to declare that I belong, visited local societies ai 
alt vfiWA? 8 H, en ° e '' the Administration, in quoting this law as ' th at, altogeffher, may 
ai vl Bames,” the great rule of conduct between men, has, in no having a revival! 
u to .exchange unimportant sense, joined the Abolitionists. I say —Wesleyan. 

, , it has quoted this law—this naked law. I say so not ==? 

stration, that because I forget the words with which it attempted AMERICA 

tn hi “3 ? U ,? 7 y i ’u law ’ bat because inasmuch as the law, 

to be allowed which God has made absolute, man cannot qualify, A lecture was givei 
a doetriue as these qualifying words fall to the ground, and leave House, on Monday even 
„ .Pj ,' n th . e naked ‘«m all its force. 1 admit that the Ad- son, on tho subject of A 
ay will 0*6 6 ^^^ a * Ion .did not quote this law for the sake of dience was not so numei 


which Air. Thompson has 
in process of formation, so 
t not be said that we are 
F'. VY. Chesson. 


AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


December 20, 1863. nothing which 

It is natural, Mr..Chairman—nay, it is almost du e, and that oi 
neoessary —that, from the difference in our tempera- tltde us t0 a B fe 
ment, our education, our pursuits, and our eircum- a 0, ! aracter , our 
stances, we should take different views of many a il PPbcanon of c 
subjeot which comes before us. But, if we are only . foroe b® 0u needfi 
kind in expressing these views, and patient in listen- U "maid have bei 
ing to therii, no harm, but, on the contrary, great ncan people and 
good, will come from our discussions. moral character, 

As this is the first time I have had the floor, it ad ® ( l uate t0 d 


.oh doubt of our title, it would nevertheless waive juggle* but solely by tbe unfalcerinf acknuwied? exlot j'Kl s,av ? bold 

under the influence of its conviction that we ask meut Si the Diviue power This crazv worlA ts in ? x l ect ' r0II > ail y possible union v 
filing which we do not honestly believe to be our teat 011 saving itself by dethroning GaS n,,! fk T ,, 0; ,. l!le Administration qu 


character is such as richly to en- 'bat better day, to which 1 have referte 
is possibly our due. Having su;oh viofcidn (shall be universal that the onl 
.oral force would supersede the man eousists in leaving God upon his tin 
r physical force. Had physical To illustrate the absurdity of this ath 


ilieation of our physical force. Had physical To illustrate the absurdity c 
se been needful to effect the deliverance of Koszta, trine of Jhe Administration," w 
rould have been needful merely because the Ame by a statute of Turkey, any pen 
m people and American Government lacked the' ought to be kidnapped, ifiei 
■al character, or, in other words, the moral force, atheistic doctrine, Capt. Ingrah 
quatetoitS deliverance. But as 1 have already rescue Koszta, .for his kidnappe: 


fe« P d J Ih. ’7 h « 8ak° ot serving ,a purpose against Austria; and 
f!|d, the con- it flattered itself that, by means of a few qualifying 
i thrm? y f T T tV b L Sh0lt0r Slaver y from the force of thf 

;sSi„ d ,o. vssl 


THE PARAMOUNT QU 


arc few in all our vast extent wl.o are disposed in any ntmmona *-xammei, Dec, o. wronged. Then, if one of our' people were kidnap- to prevail against human authority is a doetriue as these ttZri • d a ab3 ? lute - maa CaBnofc qualify, A lecture was given at the Friends’ Meeting 

wav to agitate the subjeot. These few constitute among . -. - ."-f..--;: v -ped in a foreign land, as was Koszta, the government perilous to man as it is dishonourable to Rod in thf n , pn ? w ?, rds to the ground, and leave House, on Monday evening, by Air. George Thornp 

• Ssexcepnous * u law-«mdmg and dutiful citizens, and . fjnMnnr-Qn of that land would promptly surrender him, at our denying the supremacyof^ God frann hihnes th" the Bak ed law in all its force. 1 admi r, that the Ad- eon, on tho subject of American Slavery The au- 

S,T lf’ r , P rn r e “' may be justly attri- oUxNGKiLbfe. request, k ~ou)d pU upn^ our title to inid” rightsif man. f trustLat Tv will ™™ d 'd not quote this law for the sake of dieuce was not so numerous as might have been ex- : 

theniaelv^sfeeFBmnetmes disposed to°tiike eU BuTf'ffnd " r : o.— - dual confidingly and generously, rather UiaujSal- datll U ouuyin<»d^a'Luuar. r' with the AboBtionist^ ; for, yet P?«ted. Mr. Kirkham presided. The lecture began 

myself exceeding the bounds which I had sft for this SPEECH OF GERRIT SMITH, ™*J*rt*M**wAy. And even if it entertained are nolle secured by human cunning and human’'^l'* dva “ ta K e . fronJ & Te(cr . rio M' to ‘he period when the 

letter, and I will therefore conclude by returning the ow the reference of the president’s message u JUC ‘ l doubt of our title, it would nevertheless waive J“««H but solely by tbe unfaltering acknowiedg- exphot from arfv nowdhle ' • d • 1 I" 1 ”, U u . uld ' h “ ar “ :an '-•oloniea declared their ir.depeod- 

documems, and requesting, in behalf of the citizens ot December 20 1863 ” ie > under the .influence of its conviotion that we ask meat rff the Divine power. This cnTzy world is in- ist N l!L P - b " nl ° n W “ h tbe Abolition- enoe. He tracoa the rapid growth, prosperity, and 

Missouri, whom I reprint, that all such appeals and December w, 1863. nothing which we do not honestly believe to be our ‘?at on saving itself by dethroning God But in He -nWe /.r Administration quoted this law for future prospects of the United States, it was la- 

efforts for the future be directed to tbe improvement fr is natural, Mr.. Chairman—nay, it is almost <*“«. acd tha ' «ur character is sue-h as richly to en- (hat better day, to which 1 have referred the con- it flaftereS •» ii“H a Purpose againat Austria; and mentable, ho said, that in so fine a country. Slavery 

and amelioration of the distresses and sufferings of sub- neoessary—that, from the difference in our tempera- ‘‘ 61 e us to all that is possibly our due. Havingsuph rartutafshall be universal that the only’safe tv of words it e 1 11 * k, at ’ p y means of a few qualifying should exist in its most revolting form ; tbat a free 

jects of the British nation, and especially of the inha- ment, our education, our pursuits, and our eircum- » character, our moral force would supersede the man*onMSts in leaving'God upon fais throne 3 U8 ’ lc eou ‘ a a “ e iter slavery from the force of the people, a republican and Christian commnnity should 

bitants of the city of London, whence has arisen that stances, we should take different views of many a application of our physical force. Had physical To illustrate the absurdity of this atheistic doe ItserelUe “V 1 * ‘“ 18 > lk Ml into a great mistake, bat o three and » half millions of elayee in their midst- 

false philanthropy which has cursed the negroes of the subjeot which comes before us. But, if we are only . foroe beeu needful to effect the deliverance of Koszta, trine of the Administration,” we will sunnose that" ,, w ^ er ’ waa in Presuming to that having everything to be grateful for, yet they 

VVest Indies, and which only tends to injure the condi- kind in expressing these views, and patient in listen- il; would have been needful merely because the Ame by a statute of Turkey, any person, Hungarian-born’ have he at a11 ' , Th ® Administration should should not be content with a territory all but limit- 

tion ot the riaves of this Umon. ing to theffi, no harm, but, on the contrary, great H«an people and American Government lacked the ought to be kidnapped. Yben, according to “his anTis 1 ^herZHtted^n t i8 a - bo ^7 Ba P° B , > e « 9 ’ and elements of wealth not exceeded by any 

—Detroit Vee Pret & dterling Price. good, will come from our discussions. moral eharactffr, or, mother words, the moral force, atheistic doetriue, Capt. Ingraham had nd right to slavery hind* fa T tted to aatl ” ila very’ instead ot pro- other nation m the worid; that America should 

‘ ..... . s As this is the first time I have had the floor, it adequate to ij* deliverance. But as i have already w»cue Koszta, tor his kidnappers, in that case were is morod*m«fe 1 , oold , T0 beeB aware tljat , have a PP h efl her wealth, her wisdom and onergy, 

m „- n „ ■' 7 “■ 77 -;; r „ may be well for me now to confess, that I am in the mbmated, our nation is no more deficient in this re- acting “ under legal restraint.” ’ ' to wieH th f™'' or P ro ' s '.avery men to undertake her political, social, and religious power to the en- 

THE PARAM OUNT QUESTION. habit ot freely imputing errors to my fellow-men. spect than other nations. Air. Sollers, of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, what “ t<w ohlld « n *° Pl»y lavement of three and a half millions of God’s help- 

,,, ... ... . ... Perhaps I shall tall into this habit on the present 1 said that I could not bestow unqualified praise is the question before the House '! ' behalf of a hL 6 oan , ne T er be used in ‘f.® 8 °rt' at Ures • This was a great crime; and how 

ot lh« TTr iterf ffi-f lf an y P art y o, ' se cL OB occasion. It may be a bad habit. But is it not 0B the Administration for its part in the Koszta Dm Chairman (Mr. Orr, of Sooth Carolina) cause * b d ’ wlthoat detriment to such did .‘fos baneful system come into the United States t 
eh I th U ted ; States whu does not know and feel atoned for by the fact, that I do not claim, that I am aflan '- In one or two of those passages ot rare rhe- Doee the gentleman from Maryland rise to a ques- I Onnolndo M r i • k While the Pilgrim Fathers were battling with the 

that the question ot Slavery is the vital question oi exempt from errors; that f acknowledge that torioal beauty in his letter to Mr. Hulsemann. Se- '>«“ of order f q lh . thi , Cba j rm . an > by expressing the hope rude element of primitive nature, and with the hos- 

this republic—more important in its bearings upon j a b 0U nd in them; and that f am ever willing that cr8ta '7 Aiarcy insinuates the despotic character of M '- Rollers, f do. oallimr theftlif F blunder ot the Admistration, in ‘ ll e ‘ribes of Indians about New Plymouth, their 

the destiny of the American people than all other those whom I assail should make reprisals 1 ftrust Austria. Now, I will not say that there was im- Tne Chairman. What is the gentleman’s ques- both as r 0 ,f. lb 6 t0 lt0 help—a blunder, by the way, first settlement, other emigrants from England peo- 

questions, moral, political and religious combined. dri that so Jong a8 r 9hall have the Xonour to hold a pudeBt bjpoorisy in the insinuation ; but I will say ‘ion I . 8 qUeS b ' , h “ v T d , Wlcked as “ 19 egregious- pled Virginia and obtained, first from the Duloh, 

Politicians may cry peace—peace ; but there is no seat in thig body, 1 may be able to keep my spirit in chat the insinuation was in bad taste, and that it Mr- Sollers. i want to know what is the sub- its aoocTeffect fin b J 1 “ ndbr is exposed, be not without and afterwards from their own oountrymen slaves 

peace or the slaveholder. Partisan intriguers may a teachable posture, and to throw away myerrors was bad policy. ■ A cunning policy would studiously jeot before the House 1 thaf tL tl 6 aY 7 - °- admonition. I trust to till the soil. That slave trade continued till 1776, 

counsel si ence aud submission, in the face of inoes „ ia9t „ honourablo.gentlemen around me shall avoid, in our dinfomatic correspondence, all allusions The Chairman. The subjeot is the reference of all mo L. V ? y A d““mstration, and, indeed, when an assembly of men, the sages of the country; 

sant raachiuatioMS agaiost the institution, at home convince me of them. despotism and oppression, lest such allusions the President’s Message. ‘ P artl0S ao( ^ pro-slavery persons, will m ©t at Philadelphia, and declared that these truths 

and abroad; but eternal vigilance is the only word j havo risen> Mr . chairman, to make some re- mi S ht fu SS esfc to tbe rea der comparisons between Mr Sollers. The gentleman from New York is Bibleentfre^K nfr"! 018 ^ b / th ‘ s Sunder to iet the were self-evident-that Godbad created all men free 

o safety for the friends of the Union mid the p 0 °ple ma rks on that portion of the President’s Message our country and other countries that would be quite making an Abolition speech, and I do not see its re- ter cause tt i? e> ““j' 1 fcbey , ? ba !^ 1 have some bet- and equal—that he had endowed them alike with 

of the South. Upon-tho final.settlement of tins ques- which it was proposed, a few moments since to refer unfavourable to us. q levancy to the question before the House. ter cause than Slavery to serve by it. certain malienabie rights, a^l that among these 

tion in oui own national counsels and organizations, to the Committee on Foreign Affairs I admit that Austria is an oppressor. But is-it The Chairman. The gentleman from New York 1 Jl ' weie life, liberty and the pursujt of happiness—and 

ti “ m ™° rCia prosperity of the United xhe Message endorses, fully and warmly, the con- BM equally true, and far more glaringly true, that is entitled to the floor, and. he is in order. <S«»f , tb , a ! , wh0r i e l ver St . at8 ®' or g?fernments, or individuals 

States the peimanency of the Union and all the duot of the Administration in the case of Martin America is a much greater and guiltier oppressor ? Mr Smith The gentleman from Alaryland savs ovCUClWUS. ouiragedthose rights, resistence'Uo their tyranny 

t t “! nklHd that are 8tak0d up0n Koszta. For my own part, I cannot bestow unqualb InfW, compared with our despotism, which classes «m I am making an Abolition spe“h. l a“ and ~ ZZ obedleBB f uature and to (Jod. Did Slavery 

t e sac ess of tree goveinment. fiod praise on that conduct. Scarcely upon Captain lions of men, women, and children, with cattle, f hope he will be patient under it. 1, in my tiT « CHAPTER OF ANTI-SLA VERY NE WS truthe ™ pr omul- 

lo casual observers, the odds against Slavery Ingraham can I bestow such praise. It is true that Austrran despotism is but as the little finger to the Will ue patient under an anD-Abolition speech - 8 a . Jnat was the moment when the t/ump 

would seem overwhelming. Great Bntaiu is openly, 1 honour him for his brave and just determination to Boos. Surely, surely, it will never be time to taunt But i will proceed to my illustrations' of the ab- AIanchester, 9th'Dec 1853 ot jubilee should have been sounded, and those who 

secretly, politically and commercially its implacable rescue Koszta; but I would have had him go a step Austria with beiog an oppressor until the influence siudity of this atheistic doctrine of the Administra- The last few days havo been days of thrilling in- 5 081 f , a tea ' tax ’ aad . stamps, and a tax upon 

and indclatigatile foe. Her commercial interests, farther than he did, and insist on Koszta’s absolute ot American example is such as’ to sharno Austria tiflp. What, too, if there was a statute of Turkey tere8t to 80U10 of us Abolitionists in this huge cotton fYi r C0J ? ur9 ’ because ot their con-representation 

which ramify overy channel of commerce-which liberty. I would have had him enter into no treaty out of her oppression, rather than to justify and con- declaring it right to kidnap any person who is Ame- “'etropolis. 'Hie apathy on the subject of American ' B ' ile '“penal Parliament, should have given ioimo- 

effect every payment of money in the world, from and hold no terms, with kidnappers. I would have firm her in ic - ri « an bom 1 Then, aocording to this corrupt theo- Sla very, in this city, had lasted so long that wo ? hn T ‘ r ° ,, m J t0 the , P eo P> 6 ‘hey held in 

the negotiation ot loans for carrying on the wars of had him leave nothing regarding Koszta’s liberty to In this same letter to the Representative'of Aus- of the Administration, we should not be at thought it almosf'impossihle that a revival would l p r -. P r P er t 60Bal bondage, them and their prOs- 
Europe to the purchase of peltry in the snows of the the discretion of the French Consul, or any other ma ’ Mr : Ma my presumes to quote, as one of the btrtty to resouo an American citizen who might be e I er take P lao °- But we are having one, and instead can had tat td h' '^TlVI Th ' a “ Aua0ri ' ' 


i Bible entirely alone, until they shall havo 
ter cause than Slavery to serve by it. 


CHAPTER OF ANTI-SI 


blunder to let the w ero self-evident—that God'had created all men free 
all have some bet- and equal—that he had endowed them alike with 
r it. certain inalienable rights, a|d that among these 

i —— . . were life, liberty and the pursi^t of happiness—and 

that wherever States, or governments, or individuals 
outraged those rights, resistence\to their tyranny 
' 'was obedience to nature and to God. Did Slavery 
-3————' eease when those self-evident truths were promul- 
VERY NEWS, gated! No, I hat was the moment when the trump 
9th Dec., 1853 jf jubilee should have been sounded, and those who 


secretly, politically and commercially its implacable rescue Koszta ; but I would have had him go a step Austria with beiog an oppressor until the influence srudity of this atheistic doctrine of the Administra- The last few days havo been days of thrilling in- " d , a tea ' tax ’ aad stamps, and a tax upon 

and indclatigatile foe. Her commercial interests, farther than he did, and insist on Koszta’s absolute of American example is such as' to sharno Austria tfoc. What, too, if there was a statute of Turkey tere8t to 8omo of us Abolitionists in this huge cotton ; ,T y 00 . u 1 rs 1 ) b ® caUSe °‘ their B on-representation 

which ramify every channel of commerce-which liberty. I would have had him enter into no treaty out of her oppression, rather than to justify and eon- declaring it rightoto kidnap any person who is Ame- uietropolia. The apathy on the subject of American ' B ' lle 'uiperml Darliament, should have gl ven imme- 

effect every payment of money in the world, from and hold no terms, with kidnappers. I would have firm her in ic - rican bom I Then, aocording to this corrupt theo- Slaver y> this city, had lasted so long that we t h„ & F e “ ° 11 m J t ° the P eo P Ie ‘hey held in 

the negotiation ot loans for carrying on the wars of had him leave nothing regarding Koszta’s liberty to In this BatB0 let ter to the Representative of Aus- lo?J of the Administration, we should not he at ‘bought it almosf'impossihle that a revival would a personal bondage, them and their pros- 

Europe to the purchase of peltry in the snows of the the discretion of the French Consul, or any other , trla ’ M r. Marcy presumes to quote, as one of the bterty to resouo an American citizen who might be e '' er take P lao °- But we are having one, and instead h , i , k - no A,, tbla Man J an Ameri- 

Roeky Mountains—whioh enter into and mix up Consul; to the discretion of the French Government justifications of Capt. Ingraham’s conduct, the, kidnapped in Turkey. And what, too if acting of dying out like the revivals at some of your Camn «w K him (Mr. Thompson) by saying, 

with the whole monetary affairs of tho world, as or any other government. Koszta was an American Dmue law ’ to » « nt ° others as we would have q»der human authority, or in the language of the Meetin g 8 . it is so unceasing in enthusiasm and ex- aI “ y ’ y °? k ?°J! n ry 18 auswerable for Slavery in 

oxygen with the universal atmosphere—these are all subject—a kidnapped American subject—and hence oth ** do unl0 us - Now, was it not the very acme of Administration, * under legal restrain V’ the people teQt ’ that wo am beginning to hope that such a per- mu’ t & f very ? lanted in America by 

antagonistic to slavery. I hey are so for good cause, the American Government was bound to set him presumption for tho American.Government to quote °f of the Barbary States should kidnap Secre- n,anent and active interest in the cause of the slave 1 n h 1 *h • ?* d by lawa whlCB wer ® saB0 ' 

If Slavery and the prosperity it fosters and maintains immediately and unconditionally free. But Captain tbla Iaw > while it surpasses every other Government tar y Afaroy, and even President Pierce himself— wlU be elioit ed in the manufacturing districts as y '“P eria ‘ government, it was sustained 

continue, the sooptreot commerce will be transferred Ingraham represented the American Government.’ ln trampling it underfoot! Did Mr. Marcy sup- then, according to this God-dethroning dootrine of wll: hel f» to bring the day of his emancipation tht “ Amenca.’ He answered, that 

from a monarchy to a republic, and its palaces be For that oooasion he was the American Government P 086 Mr - Hulsemann to be stone-blind! Did he tb<? Administration, our hands would be tied and neare r than it now seems to be. tne Americans nad tully taken upon themselves the 

removed across the Atlantic from London to New For saying what [ have here said, I may appear very suppose, that Mr. Hulsemann had lived in the city we should havo no right to reclaim these ciistim ln P reviou3 communications I have told you what retaining olavery in that country, 

York- inconsistent in the eyes of many, who know my op- 1)1 Washington so long and yet had seen nothing of guisbed men. The supposition that sueh distin- a K ,an ‘ blow would be struck at American Slavery H CBBl d BOt , ar S e upon Eng and any portion of the 


from a monarchy to a republic, and its palaces be For that oooasion he was the American Government! P 086 Mr. Hulsemann to be stone-blind! Did he thet Administrate 
removed across the Atlantic from London to New For saying what I have here said, I may appear very suppose, that Mr. Hulsemann had lived in the city we should havo 
York. inconsistent in the eyes of many, who know my op- ()t Washington so long and yet had seen nothing of guished men. 

Eqropean governments are all deadly inimical to position to all war: lor they may regard Captain lbe bu ying and selling of human beings as brutes, guished men can 
to Slavery, i'hey are aristocratic and tyrannical, Ingraham as having been ready to wage war upon whicb 13 continually going ou here, under the eye, great. Cervantes \ 
and implacably hostile to the institutions of this Austria—as having, indeed, actually threatened her a «d under the authority, of Government ! Did he B»tee; So > too. 
oountry — that of Slavery especially as the founda- with war. But, notwithstanding my opposition to 8U ppose that Mr. Hulsemann oould be ignorant of B 04 beyond the 


hel]) to bring the dav of hi‘T^pmnnpi*n«Hor S a i°^ P© r P^uat^d in America.” He answered, that 
than it now seems to be ^ fc ^ e Amer ^ can8 bad fully taken upon themselves the 

previous communications '[ have told you what f e8 P OB8 ! biht y °/ retaining Slavery in that oountry, 
■nt blow would be struck at American Slaverv ch .°' r - e u P on Eng and any portion of the 


tion of the whole iabne. To destroy Slavery—which all war, l defend Captain Ingraham’s purpose to use tbo taot that the Ameiioan Government is the great great Secretary and the great President may yet be 
they know well to be the talisman of our amazing force, should foroe become necessary. 1 believe that riave-catcher for tho American slaveholders! Did risWss ! Jin uwavo, that they, -who stand un su 
prosperity—as well as the balance wheel of coDser- such purpose is in harmony with the true office of be suppose him to be ignorant of the fact that the Stoutly for Slavery, aud for the multiplication of its 
vatism in tho Union—is the dearest object of their Civil Government I hold tbat an armed national 8 reat American slave trade finds in the Amerioan victims, dream not, that they themselves can ever be 
hearts. Our government is a living reproach to their police is proper, and that here was a fit occasion for Government its great patron ; and that this trade is it8 victims. They dream not that this chalice 
rotten, cruel, tyrannical system; it is far too bril- using it, bad moral influences failed. But to be- carrle d on, not only under the general protection, whioh they put to the lips of others, can ever be 
liant and well established tone superciliously ignored lieve in this is not to believe in war. It is due to but under the specific regulations, of Congress! returned to their own. And, yet, even this terrible 
any longer. . truth to add that Captain Ingraham should not be D ‘d he suppose him to be ignorant of the fact that retnbutiun, or one still more terrible ttiau any which 

The Pharisaical religionists of the day, of our charged with designing war upon Austria. Why man J. both at the North aud South (amoDg whom this life can afford, may be the retribution of such 
own and of foreign countries, now, as at all former should he be thus charged! He had, properly, uo- ‘ 8 tbe President himseit ) claim, that American stupendous treachery aud enmity to the human 
periods, are also deadly hostile to Slavery. The fana- thiqg whatever to do with Austria, nor with the" Aus- Sla very is a national institution !—aud made such brotherhood. Little did Napoleon think, when with 
ucism of religious and socialist dreamers is all levelled trian Consul. 'There was no occasion for his doing by tho American Constitution ! It is a national iu- perfidy unutterable, he had the noble but ill-fated 
against Slavery, and all the confederated gang of the with either of them, nor for his even thinking of stitution. It not made sueh by tur organic law.it Toussaiuc L’Odverture carried across the waters to 


the supposition that sueh distin- . S’, anc wow would be struck at American Slavery m ilt n f the “r k P t f 

be kidnapped is not absurd The ,{ the cotton-producing resources of India, were do- f S , ‘ ,! k n , g s -? s . tem ;J l e number of slaves 

vas a slave in one'of BariSS V0loped a « the%ould a\d must be. Apart from the Z m itmO ™ ^° 

was the great Arago. And it is 9 uesUoB of philanthropy, the cotton spinners and was 695^0 hW«l to! tlffle of . the bf«t eensus 
possibility 8 ^ even the ba - a 


of Independence was about 
time of the first census, it 
very largely augmented 
e western shores or Africa. 


racism of religious and r,ucialist dreamers is all levelled trian Consul. There was no oooasion for his doing by tho American Constitution ! ! t is a national in- perfidy unutterable, he had the nol 

against Slavery, and all the confederated gang of the with either of them, nor for his even thinking ett stitution. If not made sueh by tur organic law.it Toussaint L’Odverture carried aqroi 

followers' of Circe, who delight in bestiality, and either of them. For him to have supposed that Aus- ‘ s > nevertheless, made such by the enactments of perish in aipriaon, 

fester in malice and ignorance, are pressed into their tna, or any of her authorities, could be guilty of Congress, the decisions ot the Juuiciary, and the “ That fie himself; then greatest amonjr men “*7“” —*eu,uuu in promoting the w States theM was a eonEfent inf«r»»l'»Uw • 

service, to ewell tho throng and augment the clamour, kidnapping, would have been to insult her and them, acquiescence of the American People- And did-Mr. Should, in like manner, he soon convefed cultivatton of Cotton in Africa, and anticipates thftwast’ 1 slv ll tvea wer^rLreT ,nd ' nfitr 

The slaveholdrng States are begirt with a circle of He had to do only with the kidnappers, who were Maroy suppose Mr. Hulsemann to be entirely un- Athwart the deep,”* 7 about 70,000 bales from the Western coast of that „ riJformer 

fire ; and who amongst us does not understand and restraining Koezta of his liberty ; and all he had to aware feat present Administration surpasses all to pe ™ b ’ t a ‘ 80 ’ * n . a P, n > on - , . continent during the ensuing year. After the Con- sold to tm“south t han 1their and rtrm r |, l S 

leel the necessity ot presenting to our foes a iront, do with these kidnappers was to compel them to an its predecessors in shameless nledges aud devotion to ,. In , ‘hat great day (for which, as it has been sub- stitution of the Society had been read by myself, Z, tw, 77lLhlV nZ hf fit rtf LZ 

devoted, fierce and courageous ; and, like the Pyr- unconditional aud immediate surrender of their tba Sla 'e Power ! Certainly, V’-. Marcy fell into a «««*, ull other days were made) when every Mr Jos. Sturge addressed the meeting, especially on was^ not zl»To dilate , n the horrible erZThf Vi 

rhic phalanx, not only impenetrable, but irres.strble ! prey. great mistake, in presuming Mr. Hulsemann to be mau 8ba ll'receive the thingsdone in his body,” let the free labour question, ou which subject he read Slavev “but to give m.e^iXmatim afto the 

1 he stake we hgh tier is our peace aud our property J will say, by the way, that I do not condemn the m total darkness on all these points. It, indeed, a u.e not be found ol the number of those who have letters from Professor and Mrs. Stowe The Secretary cial and Doltcalworknw ottm svsem How h„i 
our lintels aud our hearth-stones, our wives and conduct ol our Minister, Mr. Marsh, in relation to mistake, it is a very ludicrous one. It but an affec welded civil offiee to bind and multiply tho victims of the British aad Foreign Anti-Slavery Socibty, Mr: toe United 

Koszta, for the good reason that I am not sure what *»»«». it U too wicked to be ludicrous. of «PPre8Sion. V-hen 1 witness the tendency of L , A. Chameroyzow, then delivered an address, in he svs em looCrr^t the^rTholfhktorv the D 

r was, at any period of the general it was. If it was, as it is reported to have been, I 1 referred, a moment since, to some of the evi- P ° W0r *“ k human bands ’ be !t ci T il , 01 ' ecclesiastical, whicli he dwelt especially on the guilt of the Ameri- ludeueudeuce of 1776 the Fe^rel C^ 

slavery, a greater necessity tor vigi* trust that both tho Administration and the whole deueea of the nationality of American Slavery It or aQ y other power, to such pepveraion, 1 shrink from can £ tlarc h8^ alluded in thrilling language to those stitution df 1788 P the laws of the «lave Slates and of 


A "tbe present 

the sympathies „ S i a ' United States was nearly three millions and a. hp.lf : 

them^^o^hSof“^^Mr"lie Th y * the rate of 72,000 per annum: 

the Manchester Anti-Slavery Uoion nrenoses w * f u W0r ? ^divided into two ciaeses; there 
crush Slaverv thrmmh Infito L P ro P°“ es . 10 were tho slave breeding States, the grazing country, 

security to the ootnm ' doing so to give w here slaves were raised as black cattle were raised 

well^s to^leliatTtha'nhvfipn^nito . tb “ n «« nt 7> as in Scotland, or sheep in Leicestershire ; those States 
ffitlln of the Htodo^. Phy ° 10al “ d lnt0lle0tual 0OB ' were, Maryland, a portion of Virginia, North Caru- 

The inaugural meeting of the Society was held in i”®’ a “ d 0t ', era ^ tbe ° lder South fe ri Stat ® 8 - Then - 
the Friends’ Meeting House on the 24th ult The there were the slave consuming States, the cotton 
eveuino- was exoesfiimto wfnm ' lh and sugar growing States of the farther south, Ala- 

assembled in the snaeions ertifiee Ut ns °°° p , 8 fe ons bama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Louisiana, Florida, 
££^ occurr ed the ohaT^ mv cm ' > 7, .- 0gS ’ Tuxa8 - the States contiguous to the Red River, 

scent soXtoni Ht! lr £2o1)OO hP„!^o le f ?’ Bctw . ean the slave breeding and the slave coneum- 


spent something like £20,000 i 
cultivation of Cotton in Africa, 
about 70,000 bales from the Wei 


it has beeu sub- stitqtion of the Society had been read 
lade) when every Mr. Jos. Sturge addressed the meeting, e 
s in his body,” let tda free labour question, ou which subj 


ever was, at any period of the general it was. If it was, as it is reported to have been, I I referred, a moment since, to some of the evi- P ° W0r ln buman hand *. 1 
nst slavery, a greater necessity for vigi- trust that both tho Administration and tho whole deuces of the nationality of American Slavery 1 ' jr aU7 ° ther P°wer, tosu 
un >° D ’ ‘ 01 : ‘urt'tude and determination country will condemn it. sometimes, suits the slaveholders to claim that tbefr P “ Dg leSt /> t0 °’ I 

All that talent, money, ingenuity and It is denied, in certain quarters, that Koszta was an Slavery is an exclusively S'ate concern • and that t0 lba “PP l ' essor mstead 
in do to overthrew Slavery, is noares* I Amarfoan subject. But Muoretary Marcy has araued the North Lr therefore n “ " re 7 -.a -t returned,” says the wise 

at this very hour. Anti-Slavery has \ tHumphan^tnavto tb . Oppressions that are 


Changed its tactics, but"not itB purpose, zeal or ma- he was. 1 recreto-that he had not pToW^tAaw. J wen may you, wnen urging a nian up hill 
lienity The plan is now to lull the South into a argue it in other light also, i regret that he had ^ ei ^^^ 0 ^ugwi^?back, and with your laslj 
false Security, by preaching a cessation of the Slavery not ‘osho^a^en.t^^ £ maoh # 

agitation. Open ioroe has been tried through poll- national law is^t o the contrary u® g8 rtt^iess.Jiy tne load aud smarts UDcie r its lash. 
tieal organization, and RftS fmled: t he Buffalo pla t- superior law of retrre^that he had not pro- But I must do Secretary Marcy and the Admini* 

formists,. ceeSettffi puraiM 0t i. thl^riVthat^when^alore^n- ‘ration justice. What (havejU were I to stop 

fts# j U i- 111 confederated allies, Seward, er becomes an inhabitant ot this land, abjuresaile- here, would convey the idea, that in his letter to 

and disgnice^ ^eir^ Douglass, with their giance to the Government he had left, and places Mr. Hulsemann, the Secretary inculcates the duty 


bis back, and with your laslji ^ 
sb do^E^yr' b Yrtfe||EJi 0 tbib^to ' g! 


toe W«fl i i>i'ti.Uoh r ay were oppressed, and they 
copfOwM-abd on the side of ^ their .oppres¬ 
sors there wae’power j but they had no comforter/ 5 
of history Of which^Americas 

ment till whi f h r6 ? OTd s the BooSKuhleve-. 
ment ° ‘ Decatur and his brave Companions in the 

’Rogers’s Italy. 


! Pf-slavery ministers ofAmericafwhot if eolo^^l^™^ 

assume an anti-slavery garb , m n, i, ‘| * as the Blaves. X be,Constitution allowed 

I That Eri nce of orat,,re .r.^h,r^frr~~<-:nithe.fystence of Slavery, so long as it might be the 
■^hamci-ofzoirmaTMTTr^ 's 9d jj w!1 ‘ °fthe several States to continue it. ft provided 

sstta'miksa: , ans«j 
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. . number of free 1 preferable to civil freedom among people tfho regard 

privilege of incorporating * the a ( . as *q ua drupeds, and our proximity as a disgrace 

persons in ?ach State who formed the baas o^^ ^ the ^_ ho £ 6ve r tidy and cleanly we are, and re- 
ten^eMsa'oens^of "aU the°popul a ti 0 n of the United I'spectablein appearance and 
States was taken; and, when it wasmadc, alter 
counting every free person in each f 5 

States, three-fifths of the slave population were added 
to the number of the population. Ibis was notfor 
the benefit of the slaves, but for the aggrandizement 
of their masters. The free popuiation in an the six¬ 
teen slave States numbered 6,412,000, and the 
population of the sixteen free States ^^’fhea^ 
eivinst the latter’a majority ol 7,022,000. i ho ag 
gregate free population of the 'Lhiited Statcs having 
a certain fixed number ol representatives alloted to 
them in Congress, this would give one representative 
to every 85,000 people ; and it the representation, 
were on this basis, the free States would have a ma¬ 
jority of 84 over the slaves States, in the House of 
Representatives. But by the “ throe-fifths’ clause*’ 
of the Constitution, there were added to the tree 
population of the slave States 1,922,589 slaves, being 
three-fifths of 3,489,000, the total number of slaves 
in the Union ; this gave an aggregate population to 
the slave States, lor the basis of representation, of 
8 334,740 ; and this addition, together with the popu¬ 
lation of the out-lying “ territories,” made tlm ag¬ 
gregate representative population of _the | 

r JS§Stiveswre thus taken 

a . wa y St™ consequmitlyfthpre WM^a^diffb- 

Blave ^ a 5S on the floor of Congress, from what 
utW'iSc would have been the ease if the represen, 

;™n had been arranged on a principle of equity. 

It was the opinion of John Quincy Adams, that every 
measure of vital importance to the United States 
had been determined by Congress in favour of the 
slave States, by a majority less than the number 
given to them by this “ three-fifths .clause,” Another 
provision of the Constitution granted to the slave 
States the risrhtof recovering their fugiti' 


PIETY EXTRAORDINARY. 


States the right of recovering their fugitive slaves, 
and making it obligatory, as the highest courts of 
the United States, had decided, to give up thefugi¬ 
tive; so that %e whole width ot the continent, 
stretching from the Atlantic to the: Pacific, from 
Maine and Massachusetts to Oregon and California, 
was one great “ chace ; ” the prey was man, the 
hunters were President Pierce and all the subordi¬ 
nate officials of the Uqited States Government. This 
was all in accornance with the Constitution, which 
said, “ Any person bound to service in any. State, 
escaping into another, shall he recovered from the 
State into whioh he has fled, on application to the 
governor.” Another provision of the Constitution 
was, that in the event of any insurrection among the 
slaves to assert the rights of manhood, the President 
of the United States should he required to put it 
down, and, if necessary, to call into requisition the 
whole physical force—naval, military, and militia— 
of the United States. Moreover, Congress was re¬ 
stricted by the Constitution from over interfering 
with Slavery, except in the Bmall district surround¬ 
ing the capital. Still, the work of emancipation was 
partially done, because in the States of Pennsylva¬ 
nia, New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island, there was a spirit superior to that which dic¬ 
tated the Constitution ; and they did, either by the 
bill of rights, whioh they promulgated immediately, 
or by the laws of the State afterwards made, eman¬ 
cipate their slaves, but the remaining States—the 
planting States—remained slave States to the present 
time. The lecturer then narrated the progress of | 
the slavehold'mg interest towards the South, in the 
formation of the new States of Mississippi, Alabama, 
Kentucky, the purchase of Louisiana and Florida, 
and the conquest of Texas. He mentioned several 
facts which exemplified the ascendancy of the slave- 
holding power in the political affairs of the Union, 
when the slaveholders were able 


the painful consciousness 
jml our prido and hu 
miliate us, by treating us as inferior animals, rather 
than human beings. 

« This exclusion of coloured persons from our pub¬ 
lic vehicles, is a thing that now almost as nearly con¬ 
cerns the comfort and convenience of white people 
as of coloured. And the more the tide of home resi¬ 
dence flows upward, and away from the business and 
errand part of the city, the more important will it 
become, Public opinion ought forcibly to put down 
this disgraceful exclusiveness in public vehicles, and 
compel omnibus and car ccftnp&nies to have it 
stood, that every decently-dressed P 6r ^T'' 
tive of colour, shall have admittance to *aeir vehicles. 

A t the very worst, many of our-^ibusses cannot 
he nearer first-cousins to the pig-stye thtjni th y , 
from tobacco juice, nt** hay, and indiscriminate 

filth generally.” _ 

PROGRESS AND LIBERTY. 

The commonest thing in the world is to find cause 
mistaken for effect and effeot for cause. W e are 
constantly reminded of this when the Southern 
journals seek to aqcount for their sectional short¬ 
comings. In evidence of this assertion, take the fol¬ 
lowing from the Eagle and Enquirer of Memphis 
Tennessee: i 

“ We attempted briefly to show, the other day, how 
the North had grown rich and powerful in a greater 
degree than the South, because she had adopted the 
system of locating the'profits of her Labour, in the 
shape of railroads, and canals, while the South had ne¬ 
glected to do so. We wish we could induce every one 
of our readers to think of the matter in this light—to 
examine and see how it has worked, is working, and 
will continue to operate, unless we infuse more vigorous 
earnestness into our endeavours to make up the time we 
have lost. The two sections present the same results 
that two individuals would exhibit, one of whom had 
kept his annual earnings out at compound interest, 
while the other had spent his yearly revenue for mere 
living, or in the purchase of decorations for his home¬ 
stead which yielded nothing and increased his expenses. 
The one would become immensely rich—the other would 
be fortunate if he ‘ held his 


We find this week, among,, our exchanges, the 
Weekly Message, published at Greensborough, North 
Carolina, by “Frances M. Bumpass, proprietress.” To 
us, who are but a very indifferent kind of Christian, 
its piety is most refreshing; and, as we have sadly | 
neglected the spiritnal welfare of our readers, we 
conclude, as some atonement,,to give them the bene¬ 
fit of a few extracts. 

In the first column the editress says: 

“ t/iE weekly message. 

“We rejoieo to say, that the third volume of this 
paper l»ns commenced with bright prospects. Up¬ 
wards of six hundred subscribers, wo think, have 
n added to our list this year, 1 and still they come.’ 
Thankful for the favours of the past, we are look- 
„ 0 to Him who ‘ has all hearts in his hands,’ and 
who says, ‘ according to your faith so he it unto you,’ 
for its increasing prosperity. He raised it up for his 
glory, has carried it on for his glory, and will doubt¬ 
less continue it for the same. Let us and all its 
friends, by diligence and unwavering faith, call down 
greater blessings on this little instrument for good. 
For without the blessings of our Father, 1 yve nothing 
good can do,’ hut, feeble as we are, 1 we can do all 
things through Christ strengthening us.’ ” 

In the second one she adds, 


Supposing the South has really the profits of which 
the Tennessee print speaks, how is it to invest them 
railroads unless there be the local industry and 
activity to sustain those railroads 1 And by what 
must that local industry be represented 1 Why, in 
the persons of freemen, having the right to travel by 
railroad, and not requiring a slave-pass; having, too, 
an individual interest in the work they do, and that 
-work, besides, varied according to all the require- 
I ments of civilization. Now, these things are want¬ 
ing in the South and must be wanting so long as 
Slavery exists. Manufacturing is the result of free¬ 
dom ; the development of freedom in every country 
being in the direct ratio of the liberation of the 
serfs of the soil, and their beooming either proprie¬ 
tors, artisans, or artists. But so long as the South 
has Slavery, she will have an ignorant population— 
be subjected to the most expensive kind of labour— 
be liable to internecine wars, and find herself guilty 
of daily paradoxes in endeavouring to confound cause 
and effect in accounting for her deficiencies. 

But hear our philosopher as he indicates a cure 
for the evil he deplores : 

“ What, then, we may be asked, is the remedy for 
this humiliating state of things? Must we sink down 
into a mere appendage of this overgrown and still in¬ 
creasing Northern Wealth ? We answer—The remedy, 
our only salvation, from this state of positive depend¬ 
ence, is to change the management and disposition of\ 
Southern Labour. Take one-third of the hands that 
are now engaged in raising ootton, sugar, &c., &c., and 
set them to building railroads and other kindred works 
of Internal Improvement, and keep them at it, until 
— southern land is reticulated with these artificial 
Diver- 


“Brothers and Sisters: Feeling our helplessness, 
and knowing that without divine assistance, all ef¬ 
forts are vain, and that ‘ our kind Father is able and 
willing to do exceedingly abundantly above all w 
can ask or think,’ we sincerely desire an interest ii 
your prayers, that we may be enabled to conduct 
this paper just according to his will, and that his 
rich blessing may acoompauy it wherever it goes, 
and make it an instrument of great good, and bless 
the truths which it contains, to the salvation of many 
thousands of souls.- Let us ask much, knowing that 
our Father delights in pouring out great blessings, | 
and is only hindered from doing- many mighty works 
‘ our midst by our unbelief, and continually says 
us: ‘According to your faith.’ ” 

The third page is taken up with a communication 
headed: “Let your light so shine before men, that 
they may see your good works and glorify your 
Father which is in Heaven.” Another : “ The Lord 
doeth all things well,” and an exorcism on Popery. 

And on the next page is the following advertise¬ 
ment : 

Notice—Five Cents Reward. 

L EFT my Office, Thursday morning last, Stephen Osburn, 
an apprentice boy. I hereby forewarn all persons 

- —--jsttig'*"’ * 


Soqora, upon the payment by the United States to 
Mexico of fifty millions of dollars. 

The correspondent aforesaid comments thereupon as 
follows: 

Although the treaty is one of vast importance to 
both Countries, and highly beneficial to the United 
States, the President, it is said, is fearful of submitting 
it to the Senate?, because of the fifty million clause. 
What will become of the fierves of our economists when 
they discover the existence of a plan by which not only 
all the “ surplus revenue ” will be swallowed up, hut 
a debt also contracted ? 

Without pretending to pass at this time upon the 
particular merits of the treaty in question, we must 
say we regard the fifty millions, under the circumstan¬ 
ces, as a mere bagatelle. The South would get a couple 
of States—one immediately, and one in prospective— 
by it. The Abolitionists and Free Soilets would have 
an opportunity of demonstating how thoroughly satis¬ 
fied they are with the settlement of 1850, and the Bal¬ 
timore platform of 1852. We would cancel the debt 
which we now unquestionably owe Mexico under the 
treaty of Gaudalupe Hidalgo, and we would secure ~ 
good Southern route to the Pacific. 

We regard the treaty as the most important State 
paper which has transpired since the treaty of peace. 
You may depend upon the accuracy of the information. 

If this information should, as we doubt not it will, 
prove to he correct, then there is nothing to prevent 
the opening of the whole Slavery question in. Congress ; 
with what consequences, immediate and remote, time 
only can tell. The friends of freedom should be pre¬ 
pared for the impending crisis. 


from the u™ ....— --~ - — - 

expunge from Jefferson’s original draft “J®.~ e ?“*I means of intercommunication, as the North is 
ration ot Independence a paragraph whioh he had gif ur lab(mrj and put itg surp i ua pro fit 8 
inserted deprecating Slavery; he enumerated the i - ■ • ■ ■- ’ 

successive Presidents, of whom all but two or three 
were slaveholders, and all of them were obliged to 
how to the slaveholding party, and promise to be 
subservient to southern policy, before they eould hope 
to enjoy the dignity and valuable patronage of the 
Presidential office. He showed how the compact po¬ 
sition of the southern party, having only one object 


,„w, the maintenance of their system, gave tl 
the control over both Whigs and Democrats ; and 
how their assiduous endeavours, by every means of 
blandishment and corruption, prevailed too com¬ 
monly in seducing to their side the men to Congress 
from the northern States. Thus, although the num¬ 
ber of slaveholders in the United States were actu¬ 
ally not more than 300,000, perhaps much less, they 
were enabled to overrule the whole policy of the 
Union. The slaveholders were, in fact, the peerage, 
the aristocracy of the United States-, taking rank ac- 
cording to the number of slaves possessed by each \ 
some holding their thousands, and many their hun¬ 
dreds, and over whom they were omnipotent. They 
owned all the land in their own States; they owned 
all the knowledge, beoause there were not in the 
South those free schools which were the glory and 
blessing of New England, and the non-slaveholding 
whites in the southern States were miserable, igno¬ 
rant vagabonds. The slaveholders were the lords of 
all. Their influence was in the ascendancy, not 
only in political affairs, but the religion and litera¬ 
ture of the country. The general assemblies of the 
religious bodies of Presbyterians, Episcopalians, and 
Baptists, were kept in subjection to the Slavery inte¬ 
rest, because the southern members threatened to 
separate from them; and, until lately, no eminent 
publisher in the United States would venture to pub¬ 
lish a hook, or to reprint the work of any English 
traveller, whioh contained anything likely to be 
offensive to the pro-slavery party. The commercial 
relations between the slaveliolding class and the 
mercantile people of New York and elsewhere tend¬ 
ed also to strengthen the pro-slavery interest; and 
the young men, who continually went from the 
northern States to occupy different situations in the 
South, became infected with the system. p "‘ 
although Slavery was apparently so strong, it 
not unassailable; it was really weak, beoause it was 
essentially unrighteous. In the second lecture, on 
Thursday, he would give some account of the Anti- 
Slavery movement in America. 

Mr. Thompson concluded amidst much cheering; 
and Mr. Archibald Prentice spoke a few minutos 
confirming his testimony, from his own personal ob¬ 
servation, and thanking him for the information he 
had afforded .—Manchester (Eng.) Exam., Dec. 14. 


pound interest, as the North has been doing. Follow 
her example, in short. There are hundreds of rail¬ 
roads needed in the South, which it will take years and 
years to build the way we are going on, which could be 
put into operation within the next five years, if wi 
would only use the labour we have at command in thi 
best way to promote prosperity.” 

But how is the labour to he diversified with slaves ’ 
Make the slave intelligent through the education 
necessary for a good workman, and ho would no 
longer remain a slave. Thus do Southern writers 
argue; they see the inferiority of the South ; they 
perceive how tributary she is to other parts of the 
Union and of the world, and they declaim on rail¬ 
roads and manufactures as if those things could be 
extemporized, _and were not the growth of freedom. 
The South, has pot only comparatively little in the 
arts of civilization, but what she borrows. She has 
no superior industry or art. What she enjoys she 
does not originate. She buys the iron ; she imports 
her engineers; she gets Fulton to invent her steam¬ 
boats and Whitney her cotton-gin. But she is pro¬ 
lific of “great men,” of course. “Great men” 
flourish in a country in proportion to its destitute 
condition. Hence the South gives us a periodical 
crop of Union-Saviours, and Senators who can talk 
dramatically for the benefit of the galleries and 
home-consumption. But her influence is waning. 
She cannot compete with the North. Her “ripe 
scholars” of the old stamp would be a laughing¬ 
stock to Young America. Her immense genius is 
iound to run in one channel—politics—and that 
neither pure nor profound. In a word, she is ir 
rear in civilization and sadly wanting in logic, 
advise the Eagle to study cause and effeot for t 
gle year, and he will not repeat his above-quoted 
maxims.— Tribune, 


PREJUDICE AGAINST COLOUR REBUKED. 


SLAVE MARRIAGES AND BURIALS. 


ABNER COLTRAIN, of 

Mulatto, a little under 6 feet high, a 
freckles on his face; well featured; 
" “ ‘ ' not flat, lifef 


from harbouring or trading with him, under the penalty of 
the law, 

The above reward, and no thanks, will be given for his deli- 
very to me. Frances Bumpass. 

Greensboro’, N. G.,Dec. 6,1853. 

81100 Reward. 

R AN away from the subscrib 
named Elias. Belonging 
Randolph County, N. C. 

This boy is a bright 1 
round full face; has som 

one of his thumbs disfigured; his- 

negroes. He may he lurking somewhere 
he may have run-clear off. „, . ■ 

Any person who will take the said boy up, and safely place 
im in Jail, so I get him, or bring the said boy to me, or to 
ne Printer of the Message in Greensboro, N, C„ the abofe 
Reward will he given. Abner Coltbain. 

Randolph Co., N. C., July 15,1853. 

It must be very nice to have the subscription bus 
ness of a paper attended to in heaven. If the cash 
accounts are kept there, we should like to see what 
kind of an entry the recording angel will make of 
the one hundred dollars receivod for catching a run¬ 
away ‘nigger,’ and the five cents paid out by the 
lady editor for the delivery to her of the white run¬ 
away. 

Some time ago, as an offset against southern 
Slavery, Mrs. Prewett, of the Yazoo Whig, reminded 
us of a similar reward of five cents offered by a 
northern paper for an apprentice, and her sympathy 
- J r — 1 — iU --~ public’ ‘ 


_very much moved for the hoy thus publicly pro¬ 
scribed ; hut by this it appears that southern oppr-- 
sion is not limited to dark Bkins. A pious southf 
lady editor not only catches black slaves, but white 
ones, and asks the prayers of the saints for “ divine 
assistance in oarrying off the operation.” 

Wonder whether a pack of bloodhounds l_ 
of prayers would avail most in earning that hundred 
dollars, and how much grace it requires to catch a 
“ nigger,” or to muster five cents to consign a little 
Stephen Osburn to the demoralizing influences of 
degraded and outlawed youth. —Pittsburgh Visiter. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF NEBRASKA. 

Senator Douglas, from the Committee ou Terri¬ 
tories, reported, on Wednesday , a bill providing a Ter¬ 
ritorial Government for Nebraska. At the present 
writing we know nothing of the details of the measure. 

A correspondent of the Herald writes from Washington 
i follows: 

The South are determined in the establishment of the 
territory of Nebraska, no matter what may be its 
limits, to introduce a resolution affirming the right of 
the people of the territory to establish or prohibit 
Slavery as they themselves may deem proper. The 
North, in the admission of California, practically re¬ 
pudiated the idea of the Missouri compromise line and 
the South therefore care nothing in the future for that 
now obsolete line. They intend to test the broad doc¬ 
trine of the right of territories to do as they please 
with reference to the “ municipal regulations of 
Slavery . 1 * 

This will bring up the issue to practical shape; and 
although the Cabinet are straining every nerve, to 
avoid it, the South, even to the President’s warmest 
friends, feel that too much is at stake to allow any 
other considerations whatever to interfere and prevent 
a distinct and definite understanding being had now, 
and at this present session, of the proper meaning of the 
Free Soil phrase, “ Acquiescence in the Compromise 
principles.” This will resolve the faetionists back to 
their original elements, and prove to the President how 
wofully Marey has deceived him into the adoption of 
the spoils policy, instead of standing wholly upon the 
broad platform of principle. 

What we have written derives additional importance 
from the fact that it comes from gentlemen who are 
the personal friends of the President, and upon whom 
the administratien count most confidently for support. 

It is due to the President, as well as the country, that 
he should know of the volcano which is about to burst; 
and if he continues to believe his syohopbants, in pre¬ 
ference to those who ask no favours at his hands, but 
simply tell him truths, no matter how unpalatable, a 
few weeks will open his eyes. The establishment of a 
territorial government over Nebraska will he the signal. 
~ et him prepare himself for the shock. 

The Character of Mr. Douglas’s bill is probably fore¬ 
shadowed in the following dispatch'to the same paper : 

The Committe on Territories of the Senate will, it is 
believed, shortly, make a most important report upon 
the subject of the establishment of a territorial govern¬ 
ment over Nebraska. The report will reaffirm the 
compromise measures, including the Fugitive Slave 
law, and so associate the Nebraska territorial organiza¬ 
tion as to bring up the compromise question on practi¬ 
cal and substantive propositions, requiring a distinct 
vote now either for or against the principles of that 
adjustment. This will compel honourable gentlemen 
to show their hands, and let the country know what 
they understand by the administration phrag8—“ *' 
quiescence in the compr nm ’* tt men-mirAs.” TIur n 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 7, 1854. 


Landing of Slaves in Cuba. —Notwithstanding 
that Spain has solemnly bound herself by treaty to sup¬ 
press the foreign Slave trade, her officials in Cuba are 
constantly bribed to permit whole cargoes of slaves to 
be landed on the island. Recently, if, was proved that 
the Lieut Governor of Nueva Filipina had received a 
bribe of $6,000 for allowing oertain negroes to be land¬ 
ed. The trial was quashed, as it would have been too 
great a disgrace to an officer of the Crown to have al¬ 
lowed the law to have taked its due course. This is but 
specimen of wliat is constantly occurring in different 
parts of the island. 

The following is a decree in relation to the suppression 
of the Slave trade, from the Captain-General to tb e 
Governors and Lieutenant-Governors of the island : 

“As in the transfer of command from one authority 
to another, those engaged in the African Slave-trade 
will take advantage of this circumstance of doubt and 
perplexity which exists among the inferior authorities 
as to whether the new supreme authority will adopt 
measures more or less rigorous than others with 
regard to the suppression of this traffic, it is my duty 
to inform you that I shall observe the laws in 
lation thereto, and shall exercise them upon any pei 
who may engage in this prohibited trade. I Bhall < 
tinue them in force, and charge their observance upon 
you; as also all other instructions that my worthy pre¬ 
decessors have enjoined—the treaties of Spain of the 
23d of September, 1817, and 28th of June, 1835, relating 
to the Slave traffic, and the observance both in the spi¬ 
rit and the letter of the ponal law of the 4th of March, 
1845. But as the total extinction of a traffic is difficult 
along these vast coasts, that is supported by the strength 
and vigour of interested parties, and as we have seen the 
inefficacy of the employes of our faithful and powerful 
ally, in its numerous cruisers, and of our own, and, as 
recent returns have Shown a great mortality among 
the Slaves, it seems to us indispensable that some sub¬ 
stitute should be introduced. I, therefore, authorize 
the introduction of free laborers, Asiatics, and Spani¬ 
ards, since it is the will of the government, that, with- 
out exception, but, at the same time, without any privi¬ 
lege, all the undertakings and contracts that are under 
the guardianship of the government, should be favour- 
ed.” I ____________ 


Captain Drayton, the hero of th® Pearl, we are 
deeply pained to learn, has become so feeble in health 
that there is little ground for hope that he can ever be 
any better. His constitution was wholly broken down 
by his long imprisonment in Washington, and since his 
liberation his remaining strength has been slowly wast¬ 
ing away. Some time since, he went to Massachusetts, 
hoping to be able to spend some time in travelling and 
selling his recently published Narrative; but he has 
been compelled to relinquish this labour, and some of 
his friends, solicitous that he shall have every comfort 
so long as he may need it, have proposed to raise five 
hundred dollars for his benefit. As this will- probably 
be the last opportunity that will ever be afforded us of 
administering to his wants, we hope that our readers 
will feel it an imperative as well as a grateful duty to do 
something for one so deserving of their admiration and 
sympathy. Contributions may be sent to Mr. Francis 
Jackson, of Boston. 


Agitation in Ohio.— It gives us pleasure to observe 
that the Free Democracy of Ohio, through their State 
Central Committee, are making arrangements for a 
vigorous agitation of the Slavery question in that State 
during the owning year. They propose to circulate 
petitions to Congress and the Legislature as widely 
as possible, to organize political associations in every 
County and town, to extend the circulation of their 
newspapers, to circulate standard Anti-Slavery hooks 
by means of libraries and otherwise, to publish tracts, 
and to send out lecturing agents. Ihe political harness 
is, in our judgment, a serious impediment, to efficiency 
in the work of diffusing Anti-Slavery light among the 
people, but we are heartily glad to see this evidence of 
vitality among the political Anti-Slavery men of Ohio, 
and-hope their efforts may be crowned with success. 


ThiB report 


STATE LEGISLATURE. 


The New York Musical World arid Times , in 
article upon the “ Intolerance of coloured persons, 
New York,” thus alludes to the vulgar practice of 
exoluding them from oars, omnibusses, and other 
public conveyances. The rebuke is well merited and 
well given, and we trust that, from such a source, it 
will not he without effect. 

“Even mulattoes, who are so white, and every 
way so decent as hardly to he distinguished from 
white persons, are not admitted if they are observed. 
Coloured hoys, at most, may ride on the top. On the 
other hand, the most filthy and unolean Irish labour¬ 
er, covered with mud and mortar, and reeking with 
spirituous and bodily exhalations, can take his seas¬ 
on velvet cushion by the side of silks and satins. 

“ A short time since a relative of ours, living ii 
the country, sent to us a most decent, and tidy, and 
respectable mulatto woman, with one of the small 
children of the family; this faithful and favourite 
domestic being commissioned to make purchases in 
the city to a large amount for the. coming winter, 
and also to attend at the sittings of the libtre child in 
the studio of a painter, who was taking the pretty 
dear’s portrait. We live quite up-town: three miles 
from the City Hall and Musical World offioe. Every 

day H-(a somewhat stout person), during the 

week that she remained with us, was obliged to walk 
the distance with the small child down to the region 
of shops and of “ Stewart ” (besides all the trudgiDg 
to he done down town), and then walk hack again, 
because, forsooth, she was a (very handsome withal) 
mulatto, and not admitted to ear and omnibus! Oc¬ 
casionally, in the evening, when completely exhaust¬ 
ed, doubling her veil she eould succeed, by the help 
of the little white cherub face at the side of her, to 
gain admittance to a car or omnibus unchallenged. 
At other times, when she stood at the corner of a 
street and th e driver would pass her un¬ 
heeded by, or the eductor iv.,.w nQt ko se6 

“ Now, Shame on snob intolerant atm 
prejudice and persecution oi the coloured 
North ! Even the slaveholder would cry suame u P uu 
us, for he has more humanity about him in this re¬ 
spect than we. It is a great question, whether our 
Northern intolerance and practical disgracing of a 
fair skin, or the slaveholders subjection of the co¬ 
loured man (but personal, kindly toleration of the 
same) is the greater injustiee and wrong of the two. 


Slave Marriages : I have a few notes on this 
subject, made in Georgia, but your pleasant corre¬ 
spondent, “Nsm,” has taken the wind out of my 
sails by her happy description of a wedding in high 
negro life, and, with, a few appropriate aneodotes, 
has given you a better understanding of the nature 
of the relation that is formed between husband and 
wife, under tbe institution of Slavery, than I should 
have been able to. I wHl, therefore, only add ano¬ 
ther instance in point to her remarks, with a few 
observations on the weddings of plantation slaves, 
and finish this letter on the opposite tack, of negro 
I funerals. A slave, who was hired (not owned) by a 
friend of mine in Savannah, called upon him one 
morning while I was there, to say that he wished to 
marry a' woman in the evening, and wanted a ticket 
from him to authorize the ceremony. “I thought 
you were married,” said my friend. 

“ Yes, master, hut that woman hah leave me and 
go ’long wid ’nodder man.” 

“ Indeed ! Why, you had several children by her, 
did you not t ” 

“ Fes, master, we hab thirteen, but now she gone 
’long wid ’nodder man.” 

“But will your church permit you to marry ano¬ 
ther woman so soon '! ” 

Yes, master, I tell ’em the woman I had leave me 
and go ’long wid ’nodder man, and she say she don’t 
mean to eome back, and I can’t be ’spected to lib 
widout any woman at all, so dey say dey grant me 
de divorce.” 

On the plantations the ceremony of marriage va¬ 
ries very much; sometimes thero is none at all, the 
parties merely asking leave of their master, and as 
soon as a cabin is provided for them, going to live 
together; sometimes it is performed by their master, 
generally by the negro preacher, often by a white 
clergyman. 

I was standing, with my friend, Mr. A., looking at 
a gang of negroes engaged in listing a cotton-field, 

’ he said to a girl who was vigorously plying the 

_sar us, “ Is that Lucy ? Ah, Luey, what’s this 

I hear about you ? ” The girl simpered, hut did not 
answer or discontinue her work. What is this I hear 
about you and Sam, eh'! The girl grinned, and 
whispered, “ Yes, sir.” 

Sam came to see me this morning.” 

If master pleases.” 

Very well, you may come up to the house Satur¬ 
day night, and yonr mistress will have something 
for you.” 

There was no law on this plantation that the 
negroes should not marry off the place, but inter¬ 
course with other plantations was discouraged, and 
they seldom did so. 

When a man and woman wished to live with each 
other, they were required to ask leave of their master, 
- ^ 1 wa9 some Ter y °firt° u8 objection 

e at tne | tlfe'm, ana presorTcs wests find a cabin was allotted to 
keeping articldb. A marriage cpfemoifyriVridiJ^WSfo 


ANTI-SLAVERY LECTURES. 

Charles Lenox Remond delivered, on Tuesday 
evening, the Fourth Lecture in the Course-of the New 
York Anti-Slavery Society. His subject wai 
Disfranchised American, and he handled it in : 
ner creditable alike to himself and to the class whose 
rights it was his object to defend. He presented 
array of facts, which, however familiar to some, were 
unquestionably new to a large portion of his audience, 
proving that the coloured people took a prominent as 
well as a courageous and honourable part in the wars 
with the mother country. The first American blood | 
shed in the Revolution was that of a coloured man in 
the city of Boston. Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and even the Southern States, 
gladly accepted the aid of black men in those dark and j 
perilous days, when the conflict with oppression, except 
to the eye of faith, seemed likely to end in disaster 
defeat. The white people had lands, houses, homes and 
liberty to fight for; before them opened a bright and 
glorious future to reward them for their toils and 
flees. But the coloured man fought with the chain of] 
prejudice and caste upon His limbs, with only a dim 
hope that Freedom might perchance bring some relief 
for his sorrows—some small boon to reward his mag¬ 
nanimity. Among all the coloured men in the land, he 
had never heard that there was a single tory. To the 
full extent of their ability and their means they 
tributed to achieve the liberty which is now the white 
man’s boast. His own grandfather fought on Bunker 
Hill, and brave men of sable hue took part in almost 
every battle of the Revolution; and their descendants 
had inherited therefor the white man’s scorn and hate. 

But we have not room for a sketch of the lecture, and 
will only add that it afforded high satisfaction to 
telligent audience, and did something, we hope, 
cite in their breasts a righteous abhorrence of the spirit 
of caste, and to ebkindle the all-embracing sentiment 
of Christian fraternity, by which alone that foul spirit 
can be cast out. 

The next lecture will be delivered by John Jay, 
Esq., of this city. His subject will be, “ The First 
Abolition Society of New York, founded by the Framers 
of the Federal Constitution andsupported by the Pillars 
of the Church.” __________ 


form as that used by free people, was conducted by 
the negro preacher, and they were encouraged to | 
make the occasion memorable and gratifying to all 
by general festivity. The master and mistress, when 
on the plantation, always honoured the parties by 
their attendance, and if they were favourite servants, 


Were we in 'bondage, "at all events, a kind maBter, ] the wedding was held in the house, and the 
rho regarded us as one of the human family were j mony performed by a white minister.— Cor, Times. 


The Washington correspondent of the “ Satanic 
Press”—the appropriate organ of the Slave Power — 
states, “ upon ample authority,” that a now treaty 
with Mexico has been negotiated by Mr. Gadsden, the 
American Minister, and will probably soon be commu¬ 
nicated to the .Senate. The principal features of the 
id treaty are thus described 
The first article provides that Mexico shall give to 
the United States such a boundary as will enable us to 
protect Mexico from the incursions of the frontier In- 

The second article provides for a right of way for a 
railroad to the Pacific, “ as a means to quote the 
language of the treaty—“ of forming a commercial 
barrier against the attacks of the Indians.” 

The third article provides for an abrogation of the 
eleventh section of the treaty of Gaudalupe Hidalgo, 
which guarantees the defence of the frontier in consi¬ 
deration of money given, which is to he in full of all 


The Legislature of New jfork assembled at Albany 
on Tuesday. The Whigs, having a large majority in 
both Housib, had everything “their own way in the or¬ 
ganization. H. J. Hastings was elected Clerk of the 
Senate. In the House, R. H. Pruyn was elected Speaker, 
and R. U. Sherman Clerk. Tha subordinate officers in 
both Houses are also Whig. The friends of Seward 
are said to greatly outnumber the Silver Grays. 

The Message of Gov. Seymour (Dem.) was set 
Tuesday. As all our readers who will care anything 
about it will see it in the political journals, we shall 
neither publish it nor offer an abstract of its contents 
We shall not even eopy the passages in which the Go¬ 
vernor refers to the Slavery question, since he only 
repeats, in wishy-washy terms, the old generalities 
about the right of each State to manage its own domes¬ 
tic affairs, the duty of compliance with Constitutional 
obligations, &c., &c. This nonsense is so far out of date 
at we cannot afford to waste our precious spaqe 
i-producing it. 

The proceedings of the Legislature, so far as they 
may affect the Anti-Slavery Cause, will receive due 
attention. __________ 

Quaker Anti-Slavery Mission. —We heard, a few 
reeks since, that a delegation from the London Yearly 
Meeting of Friends had come over to this country, 
charged with the duty of holding personal interviews 
with the,Governors of the several States, and perhaps, 
also, with other officials, and endeavoring by conversa¬ 
tions and the distribution of suitable documents, te en¬ 
list their influence in behalf of measures designed to 
bring about the abolition of Slavery. Having seen, 
however, no official announcement either of their pre¬ 
sence or their plans, the matter had passed from our 
'recollection, when it was again brought to mind by the 
letter of Governor Price, of Missouri, to Josiah Forster, 
Which, with the comments thereon of the Detroit Free 
Press, will he found under their appropriate head, on 
the first page. The latter affords satisfactory evidence 
that such a deputation has actually been qpnfc over by 
the British Friends, and that they are engaged in the 
discharge of the duties assigned them. The privacy of 
their movements is in accordance with the general 
policy of the sect, and is constrained in this instance, 
doubtless, by an apprehension that publicity might de¬ 
feat the object. Our belief is that the English Quakers 
might have adopted a more efficient plan of Anti-Slavery 
labor, hut we are thankful that it was in their hearts 
to do anything to help the cause. The men who have 
undertaken this mission goodwill to the American 
Govestiors will find that ho amount of prudence, caution, 
or gentleness, that is compatible with an earnest pur¬ 
pose, will avail to shield them from the condemnation 
and the reproach of the slaveholders and their sympa¬ 
thizers. The letter of the Governor of Missouri to Mr. 
Forster, and the comments of the organ of Gen; Cass, 
are an index of the feelings which their philanthropic 
intervention is calculated to excite. But they will do 
good, and, we hope, go home wiser than they came, and 
prepared to suggest to their supporters better plans for 
aiding the Anti-Slavery cause in the United States. 


The Richmond Enquirer takes serious exception to 
the reply of Mr. Preston, of Kentucky, to the speech 
of Gerrit Smith. That reply, it declares, “ will he 
read with amazement by the people of the South.” 
Why? Simply, it would seem, beoause Mr. Preston 
recognized and treated Mr. Smith as a gentleman ! 
These are the Enquirer's words . 

He [Mr. Preston] not only gave consequence to 
Smith’s opinions by combating them—he not only sa- | 
luted his reviler and contemner, and the reviler and 
contemner of his country, with the courtesy due only 
to the knight without reproach—hut he even bore gra¬ 
tuitous testimony to Smith’s character, and paid volun¬ 
tary tribute to the genius Which he had displayed in 
denouncing everything which a Southern man must 
prize and reBpect. The South will not thank Mr. Pres¬ 
ton for this speech. He has compromised the dignity 
of the South, by dragging it into a confliot on the floor 
of Congress, and in the eyes of the world, with a raving 
fanatic from tbe the hotbed of Abolitionism, and by 
consenting to an interchange of argument and courtesy 
with the foul calumniator of the Southern character. 
He has surrendered the high vantage ground which the 
South heretofore held, and has recognised the claim ot 
Smith and Giddings to the notice of Southern gentle- 

The Enquirer will come ere long to understand that 
a certificate from .the decayed chivalry of Virginia 
not necessary to establish any man’s reputation as a 
gentleman-least of all that of such men as Gerrit 
Smith and Joshua R. Giddings. 

The Truth in a Nutshell. —The Richmond Ex¬ 
aminer having insisted that the ‘ Hards ’ of New York 
ire more trust-worthy as friends of the South than the 
Softs,’ the Petershurgh Republican, another Demo- 
:ratic paper, expresses its* opinion of the matter in the 
following unequivocal terms: 

We think the idea that the New York Hards, are 
whit more sound upon the Slavery question, than the 
iss of their opponents a very grievous error. We 
ink that New York Hards and New York Softs—New 
York Silver Greys and Sewardites—and New York po¬ 
liticians as a mass, want but two things, and these two 
they do want most lamentably—that is, offioe and prin¬ 
ciples. We see no upholding of principle or saorifice 
of it in giving official station to either of the wings. 
The attempt to represent the Hards as the peculiar 
friends of the South is, to us, as laughable as the dig¬ 
nity of a mail boy in Nottoway, who being threatened 
with chastisement for his impudence, haughtily replied. 
•• You had better not strike me. I am the United 
States Government.” We therefore think the Exami¬ 
ner grossly wrong in the idea that Southern rights 
have, or had, any eonnection with that squabble. It 
is giving to a struggle, purely selfish in its motives and 
ends, the dignity of a contest for principle. 

This is a little too sweeping in its application 
Sewardites,’ but, with that exception, true as gospel. 
When will the political slaves of the North learn that 
their Southern masters are as familiar with their mo 
ver a jockey was with the * points ’ of a horse 


A Pertinent Question.— Not long since the Synod 
of New York and New Jersey, by a solemn resolution, • 
turned over' into the hands of Providence the work of 
abolishing slavery ! A correspondent of the Hartford 
Religious Herald thereupon desires to be informed 
whether the project of transporting the free blacks of 
this country to Africa was included in that transfer of 
the negro question to Divine Providence ; and he asks : 
“Would not Divine Providence be quite as competent 
to take care of the .Colonization Society as of tbe Anti- 
Slavery cause, without human interference !” And we 
should like to know if Divine Providence is not equally 
competent to convert the heathen without the aid of the 
Presbyterian Church ? ' 


Cheap Ocean Posts 
turned from Europe, is 

secure the transmission of letters across the o 
either way, for one penny. A large meeting in behalf 
of the object was lately held in Faneuil Hall, Boston, 
under the auspices of several leading citizens ; and we 
learn that Mr. Burritt is coming to get np similar 
meetings in this city and Philadelphia. The object is 
noble one, and should command the aid of every well- 
wisher to the best interests of society. 


ent of the Tehuantepec right of way. 

The fifth contains an alternative proposition to tne 
second article, to the effect that Mexico shall cede to 
the United States a boundary which will include tne 
route known in Lieutenant Parke’s map as ‘ Lieuten- 
nant-Colonel Cooke’s wagon route,” extending nearly 
to the thirty-first parallel, and going due west, so m to 
give us a large accession of territory , and taking in the 
whole of the peninsula of Lower California, including 


lt Smith’s Speech, as revised by himself, will 
be found on the first page. It needs neither eulogy nor 
out hands. Those who read it will not 
wonder at the impression it made upon the House, 
revealed in the debate that followed, and whioh we pi 
lished last week. 

The correspondent of the Philadelphia Regis 
says : 

The speech of Gerrit Smith was one of those sudden 
.jrruscations, that seemed for a moment to emanate 
from Light itself, and met with that deep, silent, atten¬ 
tive reception and assent, which the hearts of auditors 
always give, when untrammelled by the mean and base 
that, degrade men, when they maintain the positions 
little below angels. ---^mrrYETriTjkh^ 

I ass ure yoiri giY.AhPWmTiave seen ere this that the 
Y®sp8i$«e*f5acle by Mr. Preston was not such as have 
usually followed speeches from Anti-Slavery speakers 
hut su?h as became a gentleman and equal. This of 
itself gives evidence of auspicious days in store, when 
any and every subject, however venerable by time, or 
Baaed,to early prejudice, can and will be subjected to 
the test of truth. This is the higher law, which Ilea- 


—Elihu Burritt, having re- 
r organizing a movement to 


Judge Grier’s Decision that the pubHcation of a 
German edition of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was no in¬ 
fringement of the law of copyright is viewed by many, 
and we think justly, as contrary to equity and common 
. His bitterness of feeling against the Abolitionists 
utterly disqualifies him for giving an unprejudiced 
opinion upon any matter in which any of their mem¬ 
bers are known to be concerned 


The National Anti-Slavery Bazaar, in Boston, 
osed on Saturday last. We have no more definite 
information of its results than that which will be 
found in the letter of our Boston correspondent, 
whioh, it will be seen, is highly satisfactory. 


Dr. Dewey. —The course of this popular divine, in 
relation to the Fugitive Slave Bill, and particularly his 
declaration that he would send his mother into Slavery, 
if necessary to save theUnion, excited the disgust of the 
friends of humanity, and grieved many of .those who 
had long been associated with him in religious affairs. 
Though nothing can justify his conduct in this particu¬ 
lar, we are glad to’put ou record anything that is 
worthy to be set down to his credit. We therefore eopy 
the following paragraph from a Washington letter to the 
Tribune: 

I will take this occasion to do an act of simple justice 
to Dr. Dewey. When he came to Washington, about 
two years ago, he was regarded by all Anti-Slavery 
men as a traitor to the cause of freedom, in consequence 
of his sermon in support of the Fugitive Slave Law, 
and there was little reason to hope better things of him 
here on slave soil. But I am happy to say that one of 
his sermons took the broadest higher law ground, and 
that he never receded from it. He often alluded to the 
subject of Slavery indirectly, and never failed to assert 
and maintain its incompatibility with Christianity. 
Mr. Allen, now of Augusta, Maine, when here in charge 
of the Unitarian church, rarely preached a sermon in 
whioh he omitted a reference to Slavery—generally on 
Dr. Dewey’s plan of subsoiling—that is to say, by lay¬ 
ing down a platform of principles entirely inconsistent 
with Slavery. __________ 

New Work on the Spirits.— E. W. Capron, for¬ 
merly editor of the Providence Daily Mirror, has 
nearly ready for the press a “ History of Modern Spiri¬ 
tual Manifestations from their first commencement 
Hydesville, N. Y., to the present time.” It will co 
tain the most minute accounts of the first manifestations 
in the Fox family ; a full and only accurate account of 
the mysteries of Stratford, at the house of Rev. Dr. 
Phelps, from the Doctor’s own records, and an authen¬ 
tic history of the Mountain Cove community, a move¬ 
ment which has nefer been published, together with 
other events in the progress of the manifestation in its 
different places; also a compilation of the different 
theories by opponents and answers to them. It will be 
a history, and not a defence of spiritualism, giving 
specimens of the ridiculous manifestations and exhibi¬ 
tions of fanaticism on the part of spiritualists, as well 
as the more rational manifestations which entitle the 
phenomena to public investigation. 

Mr. O. was in the midst of the first excitement on this 
subject in Western New York, was acquainted with 
many of the early actors, and has been an attentive 
observer from that time to the present. 


t Periodical Literature. —We call atten¬ 
tion, as has been our yearly custom for several years 
past, to the advertisement, in another column, of 
Leonard Scott & Co.’s republications of British Perio¬ 
dicals—the four great Reviews, and Blackwood’s Maga¬ 
zine. Our own estimation of these works is familiar 
enough to oar readers from our repeated notices of 
them individually, from time to time, as well as the 
general notice which we have given on former occasions. 
And though we have good reason for .supposing that 
such recommendations have not been without their in¬ 
fluence, we are still disposed to repeat them for the 
benefit of those who have not hitherto taken oar advice 
in this matter. Certain are we that should a friend 
ask us howto lay out the only ten dollars he could 
afford to spend in the year for his mental improvement, 
and to begin to make for himself a library to be always 
valuable and always instructive, we should advise him 
to subscribe for Scott & Co.’s republieations. Nor do 
rely in this solely on our own estimation of them. 
The literary world has stamped upon them their value, 
as, on the whole, the most valuable contribution to the 
literature of the age. 

We may as well add, for the benefit of those who may 
not happen to know them, the names' of the present 
editors of the Reviews. That of the Edinburgh is Prof. 
George Cornewall Lewis, late a Member of Parliament 
and Financial Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
author of several works on Political Economy. Prof. 
Frazer is the present editor of the North British. The 
Westminster is mainly in the hands of John Chapman, 
the celebrated bookseller, but aided by several other 
persons of ability, both male and female. The London 
Quarterly, since the retirement of Mr. Lockhart, is 
edited by the Rev. Whitwell Ewin, long one of its con¬ 
tributors ; and Blackwood is conducted, with the spirit 
whioh has always characterized it, and placed it at the 
head of Monthlies, the world over, by Prof. Aytoun, a 
.-in-law of Prof. Wilson. To these names of editors, 
however, might be added a long list of contributors, 
chosen from the ablest and best known writers of the 
day in Great Britain. 

It will be observed, by reference to the advertise- 
ent, that these periodicals, under the new postage 
,w, are sent at reduced rates of postage to subscribers,’ 


Light at the South. —Governor Johnson, of Ten¬ 
nessee, in his recent message to the Legislature, comes 
out nobly in favor of education, as a means for the ele¬ 
vation of labour and the perpetuity of free institutions, 
and also in favour of giving a homestead of 160 aores of 
the public lands, upon condition of settlement and cul¬ 
tivation. But, what is more remarkable still, he re¬ 
commends an amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States, so that the People may eleot the Presi¬ 
dent by direct vote. We suppose that he means that 
every vote, whether at the North or the South; should 
count one, which would completely upset the three-fifths 


MUCH IN LITTLE. 


The Ladies' Paper, started some time since in 
this city, as the exponent of half-way views of W Oman’s 
Rights, has failed. Half-way doctrines on any subject 
are not suited to these times. 

-The Crystal Palace, we are glad to learn, is to 

be a permanent institu tion, devoted to the Exhibition 
of industrial and artistic productions of ail nations. 
This is creditable to the enterprise of the country and 
especially that of New York. 

Three hundred thousand copies of “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ” have been sold in the United States, and the 
still constant. In Europe the number sold 
amounts to nearly a million. Who can measure the 
power of a work so extensively read, and full of Anti- 
Slavery sentiment ? 

-The Astor Library, the largest in the United 

States, containing upwards of 80,000 volumes, including 
the choicest stores of literature, science and learning, 
is to be opened to the public on Monday next. It is to 
be literally free to all who choose to go to the rooms to 
read, but the books are not to be taken away. 

-The Weekly Tribune received 6,439 new sub¬ 
scribers during the week ending Dee. 31 ; which is more 
by 3,631 than were received in the last week of 1862. 
The entire circulation of the Daily, Weekly, Semi- 
Weekly, and California Tribunes is-now Over 106,000; 
larger, probably, than that of any other newspaper in 
the world. 

--Rev. Dr. Nott, the President of Union College, 

has given to that institution, out of his own private for- 
seonrity and property valued a 


That such a 
ing State, is a cheering sign of the times. 


to a hopeless minority. I than $600,000. The graduates of the College are to 
luta come from a Slavehold- j meet at the next commencement to unite in congratu¬ 
lations to Dr. Nott at the then close of fifty years since 
Death of John B. V ASHON.-We see with pain the [ h ? e “‘ ered on his daties ® s Pre9ident ’ a “ fl t0 *<*<*«« 
announcement of the death of John B. Yashon, a I ° f th ® . b rtgM»ros|>eots of the institu- 

coloured man of great intents-.**. —«*-*umrenec, long a I ’ Th , , ,, n 

•cmdent or Pittsburgh. On the 29th nit., having gone ® J ‘ d 3 are Pressing their claims for 

„ .... - ,-o the railroad station upon business, he was suddenly eota P ensatlo n for the slaves of the Creole upon the 

veninits goodness, I trust, will send us, and may its attacked with apoplexy, of which he died before reach- Mixed Commission now sittiuc in London Th„ t 
advent not be prolonged. | ing his dwelling. | claimed is.#60,000, withiinterest for several ” 8 «! 
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The Creole, it will-be remembered, was enga 
coastwise slave trade; and being driven by stress of 
weather into a British port, her human cargo was 
set free by the operation of British law. We hope John 
Bull may never consent to pay the piratical claim. 
What a spectacle our Republican country presents in 
urging such a claim upon a monarchy ! 

__Theodore Parker, in his discourses on crime, to 

which we alluded last week, showed (according to a 
correspondent of the Hartford Religious Herald), from 
the records of the criminal courts, which he had exa¬ 
mined with great care, and from many facts- collected 
from private sources, that there was a decrease of prime 
in Boston, notwithstanding the influx of foreigners, 
and the prevalence of intemperanoe. His conclusion 
was by no means a hasty snatch from Blender premises, 
but was founded upon a very wide induction of facts. 
If he is correct, one prolific theme of croakers is taken 
away. 

_George P. Davis, writing from Kennett Square, 

to the West Chester Examiner, and giving an account 
of the address of Antoinette L. Brown, delivered in 
the meeting of Progressive Friends, says: “ She takes 
very liberal views of Christian duties and thinks all 
societies ought to work together for the promulgation 
of Christianity, and not war so much one against the 
other. She says that every one that labours in the 
great cause shduld be welcomed to the pulpit. If the 
slaveholder wishes to speak, let him speak—hear Aim 
out. By so doing you do not endorse his Slavery views. 
This a direct strike at the Garrison doctrine of • no 
union, no fellowship with slaveholders. ’ ” So far from 
being a <■ strike ” at “ Garrisonian doctrine,” it is that 
doctrine itself, as expounded and practised by the ‘ Gar- 
risonians’ for twenty years. There is a difference, 
however, between listening patiently to all that a 
slaveholder may say in defence of Slavery, and after¬ 
wards forming a “ union ” with him for the purpose of 
upholding the institution and kidnapping those who 
run away from it. Mr. Davis should endeavour to 
understand < Garrisonian ’ doctrines, and then he will 
not think them struck at when they are only explained 
and enforced. 

_The Philadelphia Register tells the following 

anecdote of Col. Benton. 

Old Bullion, on one of hisjournies to or from Wash¬ 
ington, whilst in the Senate, arrived at Cincinnati, with 
a very good looking servant to attend on him. While 
there two or three days, his servant left him and lay 
concealed somewhere in the city, intending, when the 
noise about his leaving the Senator was somewhat oyer, 
to go to Canada, Mr. Benton was, at that time, so 
great a favourite of the Democratic party that sevefal 
of his political parasites promised to have the servant 
brought back to him and put into his hands if he de¬ 
sired it. But he replied to these flatterers in language 
they had seldom heard—” No, gentlemen,” said he, “ I 
brought him here, fully knowing that he was entitled 
to his liberty, should he claim it. But I thought he 
would prefer remaining with me to going out free by 
himself. I have been mistaken. And how could I, a 
Senator of the United States, knowing his rights under 
the Constitution, and sworn to support it, reduce this 
man—now a free man, made so under this -Very Consti¬ 
tution—reduoe him again to Slavery. No, sirs, rather 
now than throw any impediment in the way of his 
wishes, I would prefer forwarding them.” This account, 
if true and we see no cause to discredit it in the small¬ 
est degree, does honour to Mr. Benton. 

_History proves that the decay of genuine piety 

in the Church is always marked by an intense zeal for 
religious forms and ceremonies. Whenever a Churoh 
is found conniving at iniquity upon a large scale, you 
may be sure that it will magnify more than ever its 
shibboleths and external arrangements. An example 
is before us in an extract from the Churchman of this 
city, the organ of the High Church Episcopalians. The 
most popular ministers and members of that Church 
are unblushing advocates or apologists of Slavery, and 
not a few of them slaveholders. Very little has ever 
been done, and, of that little, nothing by the Church¬ 
man, to purify the sect of that foul stain. But witness 
its zeal for Church ceremonies as displayed in the fol¬ 
lowing directions for performing family prayer on a 
grand scale by the nabobs who love a “ lower law ” re¬ 
ligion : 

“ It is generally the custom for the family to meet in 
the breakfast room or parlour, for prayers; but all 
must see and feel the impropriety of such a practice. 
A room should be set apart, the furniture of which 
should, as much as possible, disassociate it from the 
apartments used for the other purposes of the family. 
It should stand east and west, and had better have no 
room over it, but there being no altar, this is not essen¬ 
tially necessary. It should be long in proportion to i ts 
width, and the door being in the west end, a small por¬ 
tion might fee screened off for an ante-chapel. Along 
the side-walls, and returned against the screen, a bench, 
which may be divided into seats by arms, should be 
placed, and in front a low narrow desk. This desk had 
better not be more than thirty-two inohes high, and 
may be formed merely by two upright ends, with an 
inclined board, say five inches broad, between them, 
supported by another narrow board placed edgewise. 
The standards might be ornamented by poppy heads. 
The windows may be filled with stained glass, especially 
the east windows, which, of oourse, if possible, should 
be more dignified than the others. If there is no east 
window, a cress should be placed against the wall, or a 
picture ; and the walls all around might be adorned 
with pictures or prints, care being taken that they be 
of a devotional character. The seats should stop a few 
feet short of the east end of the room ; and so the whole 
will recall the general features of a church. If more 
seats are needed, a second row may be plaoed in front 
of the first, also provided with desks ; these might ' 
smaller, and appropriated to the children’s use. 
hanging of rich stuff stretched upon the walls will be 
a great improvement. Sconces for candles will be 
found most convenient for lighting.” 


preparing herself for a more public position, and step¬ 
ping into it as her own native right. Her lecture was 
not characterized by great originality of thought, or 
brilliancy of diction, but was well arranged, and con¬ 
tained important information that satisfied her audience’ 
who were all women of superior mind and culture.” 

-Rev. Wm. Patton, of Hartford, well known to be 

an Abolitionist, recently lectured by invitation before 
the Maryland Institute at Baltimore. He had 
audience of 2,600 to 3,000 persons. The passages 
the lecture which were most warmly applauded w« 
those ridiculing UuL-n 3.iving Compromises, and what 
may be termed . :.e Southern type of fanaticism. The 
speaker drew a picture of thq, “ political loafer,” and 
referred to the staple of his Congressional speeches, as 
consisting of rhetorical flourishes concerning “ the 
Amerioan Eagle, the British Lion, the Compromises of 
the Constitution, the necessity of saving the endangered 
Union, and the' wickedness and evil desert of being 
born black,” Sits. This met with rapturous and pro¬ 
tracted applause. Well done, Baltimore! 

-The Philadelphia Register notices a sermon 
preached by Mrs. Lucretia Mott at the Cherry street 
meeting of Friends in that city on Christmas day. She 
spoke particularly of the day, of the joy aud«gladness 
of childhood, arfd the increase of that joy by the gifts 
of friends and kindred and, contrary to the old usages 
Society, commended the custom. She was not 
favourable to the giving of extravagant gifts, but these 
small sweet courtesies of life had a tendency to 
strengthen the bonds of social union between the giver 
and the receiver. She also spoke of the various reform 
and humanitary movements of the day. She regarded 
the example of Jesus of Nazareth, whom, she styled the 
great Reformer of his times and of the world, as the 
highest and most perfeot for us to follow. She inti¬ 
mated that it was very likely to be forgotten that he, 
his day, was regarded as a heretic and disturber of 
the established religion of his time, and left the infer- 
some of the reformers of the present day 
might'not deserve that universal condemnation which 
they receive at the hands of the church. 


LECTURES AND LECTURERS. 


Giles B. Stebbinsvis at present engaged ih lecturing 
for the Pennsylvania Anti-Slavery Sooiety. He is a 
faithful labourer in the cause. 

-Wm. Lloyd Garrison lectured in Providence on 

Wednesday evening. Subject, Individual Responsi¬ 
bility. 

-Ralph Waldo Emerson is at present in Philadel¬ 
phia, where he is engaged to deliver a course of six 
lectures on Topics of Modern Times. 

-Ernestine L. Rose gave several lectures recently 

in Providence, where she had large audiences and was 
highly commended by the press. As a speaker, few 
persons of either sex are more popular. 

-The Anti-Slavery Society of Mercer, Pa., have 

arranged to have a course of Lectures on the subject 
of Slavery, to be given on the last Monday of each 
month. 

—-Mrs. Mary A. W. Johnson is engaged in giving, 
a course of Anatomical and Physiological Lectures to 
Ladies, in the Lecture Room of the Plymouth (Rev. II. 
W. Beecher’s) Churoh in Brooklyn. 

-Ernestine L. Rose will speak at the Tabernacle 

on Monday evening next, upon the Rights, Education, 
Position and Legal Disabilities of Woman. Few per¬ 
sons ean treat the subject either more thoroughly or 
attractively. We trust she may have a full house. 

_Theodore Parker gave a lecture, recently, at 

Paterson, N. J., on “ The True and False Idea of a 
Gentleman.” Some of the people of the place 
good deal annoyed and somewhat frightened when they 
found that their Progressive neighbours were deter¬ 
mined to see and hear the dreadful “ heretic,” but their 
scowls did not avail to keep him away. 

_Emma R. Coe, of Buffalo, has given, within the 

last few days, two leotures in this city on the question 
of Woman’s Rights. Owing to the extreme inclemency 
of the weather, her audiences were not as large as could 
have been wished, but the lectures were admirable— 
among the very best, indeed, in respect both to matter 
and manner, that we have ever heard. 

_R ev . Antoinette L. Brown attended the religious 

meeting of Progressive Friends, near Kennett Square, 
Pa., and spoke therein to general acceptance on Sun¬ 
day, Dec. 18th. On the evening of the following day 
she delivered a lecture on “The Old and New,” at 
Hamorton Hall, in the same neighbourhood. Since 
that, we see that she has lectured at Roundout, ' 

State, on Woman’s Rights, and also at Kingston. 

_Miss M. A. Dwight, of Boston, long a successful 

teacher of Drawing, read a lecture lately on Art 
circle of ladies at the U. S. Hotel in that city. The 
lecture was introductory to a series of practical lessons 
on the principles of Art—on colour, form, design, com¬ 
position, &c. A writer 
Dwight is one of those - 


POLITICS. 

Hon. Thomas Steere, the newly appointed Consul 
- Dundee, Scotland, was the Free Soil candidate for 
Attorney General of Rhode Island in 1850. 

•The President’s Message is said to have fallen 
like a thunder-clap on the friends of annexation to the 
United States in Cuba. They expected Gen. Pierce 
would avow a determination to make the island a part 
of the Union during his Presidency. 

-The ‘ National’ Democrats insist that Gen. Cass 
ion dcolare himself opposed to the course of the 
President in respect to the appointment of repentant 
Free Seilers and unrepentant Southern Secessionists to 
floe. 

-e’en. Cass, it is said in well informed quarters, 

still hoping for an election to the Presidepcy ! His 
friends have recently purchased Mr. Buchanan’s organ, 
the Union, at Harrisburgh. This looks as if the latter 
were “ off the track.” 

-The Syracuse Journal, a Whig paper, hereto¬ 
fore rather fogyish, has recently placed itself on a more 
progressive platform. Wm. II. Seward appears to be 
model as a statesman and politician. Seward stock is 
rising, while Silver Grayism is getting nearer to zero 
every day. 

■Washington letter writers—instigated, probably, 
by slaveholders or their tools—are talking of a “ ru- 
that Mr. Sumner is about to leave the Senate. 
The wish is doubtless father to the thought. We should 
not wonder if there were an effort made by the Webster 
Whigs in the Massachusetts Legislature to “ instruct ” 
of his seat; but, unless Mr. Sumner is a great 
deal softer man than we take him for, the scheme wjll 
fail. 

—It is.our impression that Edward Everett has 
hurt himself, politically, by opposing the proposition 
made in the caucus of his party to place his colleague, 
Mr. Sumner, upon the committees of the Senate. The 
Providence Joyrmil says, very justly : 

Mr, Sumner is one of the most accomplished Sena¬ 
tors in Congress; he was legally and deliberately 
chosen by the Legislature of Massachusetts to the seat 
which he fills. It is unjust, impolitic and insulting to 
Massachusetts to refuse him a place on the commit- 

-The Free Democracy of Michigan will hold their 

Convention at Jackson, Jan. 25th. John P. Hale, we 
been invited to attend, and we certainly hope 
he will do so, if only to teach some of the leaders of the 
party in that State not to disgrace their cause by abuse 
of the Old Organized Abolitionists. If the Free De- 
mooracy of Detroit had taken the advice of Mr. Hale, 
they would not have united with the pro-slavery politi- 
and churches of that city in closing all the public 
halls against the noble pioneer of the Anti-Slavery 
Movement. 

-The Free Democratic vote of New York for S tate 

officers, at the last election, appears by the official re¬ 
turns to have been as follows: 

Controller—Seth M. Gates.16,483 

Secretary of State—Chas. B. Sedgwick.14,985 

Canal Commissioner—Charles G. Case.12,928 

Attorney General—John Jay.16,221 

Treasurer—Nathan Soule.14,987 

Inspector of State Prisons—H. Boardman.16,339 

State Engineer aqd Surveyor—Silas Cornell.14,214 

Clerk'of Court of Appeals—Thomas S. Frost.14,286 

Judge of Court of Appeals, full term—E. I. Chase —12,968 

Judge of Court of Appeals, vacancy—L. Gibbs- 

■-M. G. Lewis,. editor of the (Eastport) North 

Mississippi Union, being a candidate for the Legisla¬ 
ture in Tishamingo county, Miss., some one has circu¬ 
lated the charge of Abolitionism against him. Lewis 
noticed the charge in a card in his paper, in which he 
offers the following eminently practical test of his 
soundness on the question: 

If any one doubts my soundness upon the Southern 
question, suppose he present ' ' ’ 


majority to control the affairs of the nation; this is 
what we want—a party dependent oo the South for 
itrength; such was the Democracy until it lost 
landmarks amidst the troubled waters of Northern 
Freesoilers.” 

-A correspondent of the Detroit Free Press (G< 
Cass’s Organ) expresses his suspicion that Gerrit 
Smith’s speech may defeat the passage of a resoluti 
of thanks to Capt. Ingraham for his action in the Koszta 
i. He says : “The South is so ultra on some mat- 
i that, like vaulting ambition, 

They o’erleap their self, and fall upon the other side, 
and, in this case, they^look like going against every¬ 
thing that Gerrit Smith may favour.” How long will 
take the stupid North to find out that the South will 
:ver let the Government do anything effectual for 
liberty_in Europe? The same writer speaks of Mr. 

himself an Aboli¬ 
tionist, speaks plain, but says he shall Bit still and 
listen patiently to pro-slavery speeches ; which is 
clearly more than some of the pro-slavery members 
will do. Smith, speaks deliberately and with much 
strength, and, on the whole, looks like an ugly cus¬ 
tomer.” / 

-The Satanic Press of this dity, angry that the 

Barnburners rather than the Adamantines are in favour 
with the Administration, is bidding higher than ever 
for slaveholding support. It now declares that the 
schemes hitherto proposed for the benefit of Slavery 
have been planned on too small a scale ! Our politi- 
have not risen up to the spirit of the American 
people.” With a view of “ giving expression to our 
political system,” “preserving the equilibrium” be¬ 
tween free and slave labour, and working out “ a great 
economical: problem, in which the highest interests of 
mankind are involved, and no mere morbid philan¬ 
thropy should be permitted to interfere with,”it openly 
declares in favour of opening Southern California, 
Northern Texas and Nebraska to “ African service.” 
.Well, that is unequivocal, whatever else may be Said of 
the matter. We venture the prediction, that before 
this project is carried into effect, some people will find 
out that “ agitation ” is not yet quite dead! 

■The Democratic Representatives of the North- 
West are a.good deal disappointed and not a little in¬ 
dignant at the defeat of their candidate (Mr. Disney of 
Ohio) for Speaker. The Democracy of. the North-West, 
after consenting to support the Fugitive Slave bill and 
do the dirty work of the slaveholders, thought them¬ 
selves entitled to the speakership as a reward for their 
patriotism. Mr. Disney was their choice, but their 
masters, the slaveholders, gave them to understand that 
they must not presume to aspire so high. Mr. Boyd of 
Kentucky was the candidate of the Slave Power, and 
having enlisted the aid of the Cabinet, he was easily 
elected. A correspondent of the Detroit Free Press 
(the special organ of Gen. Cass) gives expression to the 
■feelings of the doughfaces in view of this ungratefu 1 
kick from their masters, the democratic “ lords Of the 

Mr. Disney was" the candidate, supported by the 
North West, for Speaker. He received the entire 
North West vote, with the exception of Stephens of 
Michigan, and Wells and Eastman, of Wisconsin ; Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan and Wisconsin (ex¬ 
cept as above), easting their united vote for-him ; those 
excepted voting for Orr, of South Carolina. Mr. Dis¬ 
ney had no support from what you designate the 
“steam ship interest’’—whether among members or 
lobbies. He was sought to be presented as a candidate 
from the Free States, and as such the North West, 
almost in a body, supported him, and, as they believed, 
their claims. Since the year 1811, the Free States 
have furnished a Speaker seven years—seven years! 
through a period of forty-two years !!! 

It required no less than the influence which was 
actively exerted against the candidate of the North 
West to defeat him. It was no “ steam ship interest,” 
against him, which prostrated him and his 
The “. . 


friends. The “ hand writing ” was on the wall—and 
needed no “ expert ” to recognise it. 

Mr. Editor, “ western interests ” are below par in 
this metropolis. Not “ enlarged national,” but con¬ 
tracted Southern views, occupy the foreground just at 
this present speaking (e. g. the “ enlarged national 
views ” expressed in the “ message” upon the subject 
of harbour aud western improvements. Do those 
" news” elucidate, to your understanding, the “ poli- 
” which brought the whole power of the government 
bear iu the re-election of Linn Boyd, of Kentucky— 
about whose “ enlarged national views,” by-the-by, 
you neglected to speak ?) 

In a word, we can resent and battle against the 
blows^of our adversaries ; but, pray, spare the inflic¬ 
tion of the lash in the “ house of our friends.” Let the 
North, and of all that North, let the Northwest be 
to itself, and we may, possibly, in time, secure, in 

__,j small measure, the respect which is due to our 

immense interests, and the power to which our political 
antecedents and uniform position entitle us 

“ Enlarged National Views,” 
Another correspondent of the same paper grumbles 
because Western Democrats were not appointed to more 
prominent positions on the Committees of the House. 
He says: 

There is hut one opinion in reference to the North 
Western members, and that is, that they have not had 
justice done them, and have been nearly overlooked in 
the formation of Committees having immediate connec- 
with their section of the country. It is impossible 

_to make it different, and there is no other remedy 

but to submit with a cheerful resignation ; to act well 
the part assigned them, and be content with the 
honours that each can win for himself. 

Slavery is a hard master, But it is no grief to us that 
en who betrayed the cause of liberty for the sake of 
office are themselves betrayed in turn. In our judg¬ 
ment they have got exactly what, from their “ political 
antecedents,” they richly deserved. 

DOMESTIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


_. with a single specimen, 

half a dozen of ’em, of slaves, for experiment sake, 
_see what I’ll do with ’em. Or if ho wishes to com¬ 
bine profit with experiment, let him present them to his 
unmarried daughter, and I’ll take her with them. I am 
willing to make an investment of the kind. Let him 
who doubts my soundness try the tost.” 

-The Herald (Satanic), through its Washington 
correspondence, proclaims the existence of incurable 
the Democratic party, growing out of the 
relations of the President and his Cabinet to the Hard 
and Soft controversy in New York. The dissatisfac¬ 
tion, it says, is-wide spread and deep-seated, embracing 
some of the warmest personal friends of the President. 
Makihg all proper allowance for the Herald’s enmity 
the Cabinet, we still, think there is some ground for 
i statements on this head. Indeed the signs of the 
breaking up of old political organization^ 
ire palpable than at the present time. 

-Whig Presidential candidates are springing up 

abundance. Edward Everett is in the field 
siduary legatee of Daniel Webster; and besides him 
there are John Crittenden of Ky., John Bell of Tenn., 
Gov. Jones of Georgia, Senator Pearoe of Md., John 
M. Clayton of Del., and, last and more wonderful still, 
John M. Bolts of Va., who once slept with John Tyler. 
All but one of this batch reside in slaveholding States, 
and he is an abject doughface, who once earned a wither¬ 
ing rebuke from John Randolph by the declaration, 
that there was no cause in which he would sooner 
buckle on his knapsaok and march to battle than in 
putting down a slave insurrection ! Great country, 
and great statesmen ! 

In Ohio, at present, there are indications that 
pro-slavery Democrats and pro-slayery Whigs are about I 
to embrace each other on a common platform. There 
similar indications in other States. Let no one 
forbid the banns. “ Kindred drops” from the same 
filthy puddle, what could be more befitting than that 
they should “ mingle into one” l Some of the Southern 
politicians are eagerly watching the signs of the times. 
A Georgia correspondent of the Charleston (S. C.) 
Standard expresses his belief that in the row between 
‘ Hards ’ and ‘ SoftsJ “ we shall find the germ of the 
greatest constitutional party that has been organized 
since the days of Jefferson—a party that Shall do jus¬ 
tice to the memory of Calhoun, and plant the perpe¬ 
tuity of the Union upon its true basis—the integrity of 
the Una says: “ Miss the Constitution.- .Watch the phases of politicians, and 
doing much for 3ee if you do not find a respectable minority North 


tht advancement of her sex, by quietly and faithfully j Sguthernizing itself, ready to combine with a Southern 


NO. aXXXVin. 

The Argument. — The correspondent wisheth Happy 
New Years—And to whom—He commendeth the 
Abolitionists and maketh a comparison—He com¬ 
mendeth his own letters and comforteth the Readers 
thereof—He commendeth the Age and Country— 
‘■'Crushing out” in East Walpole — Mr. Bird’s de¬ 
capitation — Who is Smith?—Moral of the Tale- 
How Mr. Cushing was made Judge—Chain of cir¬ 
cumstances — How it ended — A liberal work — 
The Correspondent on the Storm and its conse¬ 
quences—A Milkless City—Where the Correspon¬ 
dent was and with whom—The Storm and the 
Bazaar—The Result—The Speaking — Mrs. Stowe’s 
gifts—The Celebration at Plymouth—The City 
Election — Whig perplexity for a Candidate — 
Whom they tried to get and whom they did get—A 
headless City—Whig Strength in the State and 
City, fyc, fyc. &c. 

Boston, Jan. 8,1864. 

A Harpy New Year to ye both and to all your 
Courteous Readers—and, more especially, to all your 
courteous paying subscribers! I have wished 
you a good many such during the succession of years 
through which my hundred and thirty-seven letters 
have extended. And, on the whole, they have been 
tolerably happy ones, have they not? We have been 
put down,” and “ extinguished,” and “ demolished,”, 
nd now, finally, “crushed out” so many times, 
nd over again, that it may be esteemed a happi 
lat we live and are able to brandish our glittering 
steel (pen) at all. Like the herb that Sir John Falstaff 
tells us is well known in the realm of England, and 
which is called of men Chamomile (1 have a painful 
reminiscence of youth touching the decoction thereof), 
the more we are trampled on, the better we like it, and 
the more we flourish. A Hundred and Thirty-Seven 
Letter^! Bless my soul, what stores ef knowledge, 
what treasures of wisdom, they must contain ! I will 
look over them, some rainy day, and refresh my own 
with the review of what I have done for the de¬ 
lectation and edification of mankind. We cannot tell 
wbat a day, much less a year, will bring forth 
think I can promise your readers that the year of Graoe 
Eighteen Hundred Fifty-Four will not be less fruitful 
of events to feed our spleen and our mirth than those 
b Kaye gofte before itj—lEb is a funny country 
live in, and all the more comical for the preter¬ 
natural gravity with which they go through with their 
antics. I afh daily thankful that my lot has 
just -where and when it is. It is a thousand pities that 
a Nation should be so cowardly and lying and mean ae 
this Great one of ours is; but if it must be so, let iis bt 
thankful that it makes itself so ridiculous in the pro¬ 
cess. Only think of having to live in this co,w4-rL.,;,, a( , 
out the relief of laughing at it! 
than hanging aud pressing to death rolled into one. 


We have had a very funny specimen of the way in 
Which Brigadier Judge Attorney General Cushing pro- 
ts to “ crash out ” Abolitionism. The viotim which 
chosen to make red the Wine-press of this Avenger 
the Hon. Francis W. Bird, of East Walpole, a pro¬ 
minent Free Soiler, and one who adds to his other vir¬ 
tues that of subscribing for the Standard. Now, East 
Walpole, you must understand, is not territorially im- 
r overburdened with population; but yet it 
wanted a Post Office, and Mr. Bird was induced,'as i 
to the town, and at the special request of tbi 
Department, to take the Offioe of PoBt Master. The in- 
of the Office is not, probably, more than fifty dol¬ 
lars a year, and it was considered as an obligation to 
the Department that he consented to take the trouble 
for the'accommodation of bis neighbours. But the 
crushing out’ process having been begun, it w: 
thought best to make a signal example, and, accord¬ 
ingly, the fact has been trumpeted throughout the land 
that John Smith (who the dickens is John Smith ? which 
of them is it ? or is it merely a mythical John—a meta¬ 
physical Smith ?)—that John Smith, I say, is appointed 
Postmaster of East Waljiole in the place of F. W. Bird, 
removed ! In the Gazette it looks as big as the appoint¬ 
ment of Mr. Redfield in the place of Judge Bronson, 
and should strike a salutary terror into the hearts of 
all evil-doers. But there is a moral to point this tale 
with. It has more pith and moment in if. than would 
be iuferred from the bald faets I have stated. For, you 
know, Mr. Bird was a member of Governor Bout- 
well’s last Council, by which the said Brigadier as well 
Attorney-General was created a Judge as well. In¬ 
deed, men say that it was Mr. Bird that put the Nomi¬ 
nation through the Council, and was thus the official 
author pf Mi- Cushing’s Judgeship.-And then, you see,, 
it was the fact that he was one of the Supreme Judges 
of Massachusetts that, mainly- helped to make him a 
Cabinet Minister, so that Mr. Bird, who is thus uncere¬ 
moniously thrust out of this little Post Office, was the 
very man who gave the General the boost which enabled 
him to climb up where he now is! In view of the chain 
of events, one ean hardly help being sorry that it was 
Five Thousand instead of Fifty Dollars which his 
gratitude has “ crushed out ” of his benefactor. 

I suppose you have heard the remark made that we 
haT» had a very bad storm hereabouts. Indeed, we 
have heard that you were not muoh Jbetter off than we, 
matter. Your subscribers were made pain¬ 
fully aware of the fact by two or three days’ delay in 
stn-iyul of that excellent Family Newspaper. It 
indeed, a memorable tempest. The Railways 
r so generally and so long blooked up with s 
Passengers spent whole nights in the Railway 
riages, the mails were stopped for days, and, what wa$. 
of more importance to daily life in this city, there was 
a complete stoppage of the supply of Milk! Boston was 
a Milkless City for two days, to the great, though not 
silent, grief of the Rising Generation, and to the nc 
small vexation of that which had already risen. I my¬ 
self escaped this inconvenience, as I happened, oddly 
enough, to be snowed up at the house of your Corre¬ 
sponding Editor in the town of Dedham for three days. 
And it was also a singular coincidenoe that the gentle¬ 
man;who used to bo your Junior Corresponding Editor 
years since, until, the arrangement cain^ to an 
end by his departure for foreign parts, was my com¬ 
panion in this misfortune. We did our best, however, 
sustain each other’s spirits and were measurably 
successful. On Saturday we returned to town together, 
grateful for our marvellous deliverance. I fear that 
there has been a terrible loss of life along our coast. It 
,t there are two hundred craft of various ton¬ 
nage ashore on the coast of Massachusetts. But we 
will hope that this is exaggerated until it is confirmed. 

m was a very serious detriment to the Bazaar. 
It must have damaged the last three days’ sales very 
materially. Still, the result was not unsatisfactory to 
those who had the responsibility and pains of it. The 
gross receipts were more than Four Thousand dollars, 
advan'ce upon that Of last year. The storm injured 
it, undoubtedly, to the tune of five or six hundred dol¬ 
lars, at the least. However, the goods that a 
hand aj?s of a saleable description and are sure 
ing their value into the treasury, sooner or later. The 
attendance of purchasers was very satisfactory indeed, 
and looked as if some of the bitterness of hostility which 
had tabooed the Fair, in certain quarters, was passing 
away. ■ The proceeds of the first day exceeded those ol 
any previous day of opening, being nearly twelve hun¬ 
dred dollars, and the sales went on afterwards as well 
usual until the great storm put a stop, or a damper 
least, to that as well as to other kindb of merchan¬ 
dising. On four evenings, Monday, Tuesday, Wednes¬ 
day and Friday, Addresses were made by Messrs. Gar- 
Quincy, Foss and Pillsbury. The Show of Goods 
ever handsomer than this year, and Mrs. Stowe’s 
English gifts, the Silver Salver on which the 41,000 
was presented to her, at Edinburgh, for Anti-Slavery 
Uses, and the Silver Inkstand given in London, which 
she kindly "allowed to be on exhibition, were material 
attractions. The small library of Quartos, too, contain- 
ig the signatures to the Address to the Women of 
America by those of England, was a veritable curiosity 
and suggestive of thought and emotion that could 
be unfruitful. 

Since I wrote last, I assisted at the Celebration of the 
Landing of the Fathers, at Plymouth. The Meeting 
was held in Leyden Hall, on Saturday night and through 
the day and evening of Sunday. The attendance was 
good throughout and crowded on the last afternoon and 
evening. Messrs. Garrison, Quincy, Pillsbury, Whit, 
ing, Ford, &c. took part in the speaking. Mr. Phillips 
was prevented from attending, by a hoarseness which 
hindered him from speaking- We had most hospitabli 
entertainment and the best of times, at the off hours, 
which, indeed, has grown into an institution there. It 
was altogether a very satisfactory and satisfying occa- 


• The Storm of last week was the most memorable 
of atiy that has occurred for many years. Tha fall of snow 
in New-Erigland and- the Middle States was very heavy. 
Riilroads were blocked up, the mails intercepted and much 
damage done to shipping on the Atlantic coa3t. In Boston 
the streets were more impeded by drifts than at any other 
previous time since 1831. 

A Hale Old Tree.—C apt. Solomon Marsh, ol 
Litchfield has on his premises an apple tree which measures 
14 feet around the trunk, and yielded the past season 20 
bushels of good fruit. Previous to 1853 it yielded about 
one hundred bushels per year ! The tree was brought from 
Hartford by the first settlers of Litchfield, and has borne 
delicious fruit one hundred and thirty years ! So says the 
Litchfield Republican. 

Twenty one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
seven deaths occurred in New York during tBe year 1853. Of 
these, 11,785 were males and 10,112 females. Of the children, 
we record 6,871 under one year of age, 2,976 from one to two 
2,302 from two to five, and 828 from five to ten—showing, 
12,977 deaths under ten years, besides 757 still-born for the 
last half year—making more than sixty per cent, of the 
whole mortality of childern under ten.— Tribwne. 

A Poetical Family.— Last Christmas (1852), the 
Burleigh brothers and their wi ves and one sister—nine in all— 
sesfted around the dinner table, wrote, each, a Christmas song, 
the-rhyming words—16 in number— being prescribed in their 
order before they began writing. The time occur-"* : - 

writing was fifteen minutes. We have read the who!- 

ber, and considering tbe difficulty Of writing poetry when 
confined to particular,rhyming words, and the short time, 
employed, we consider them remarkable productions, and 
doubt if another family ean be found of the same 
with equal poetical talents.— Wisconsin Free Dem. 

Too Good to be Lost.—T he members of the 
Presbyterian Church (N. S.) in the slaveholding States have 
oMate showed their displeasure against the American Home 
Missionary Society, because they send so much more aid to 
the West than to the South. This has lately led to the forma- 
f “ the Southern AidSociety,” and many Northern men 

_ lent it their names. A few days since a thorough 

Western man met a Northern Minister somewhat prominen* 

' the “ Southern Aid Society,” and addressed him thus : 

“ Dr.-, I have a petition to present to your Society.’ 

“ Ah ! what is it?” said the Doctor. 

“ That you forthwith send a Minister to preach the Gospel 
at Norfolk, Virginia, where they have fined Mrs. Douglas for 
teaching coloured children to read.”—Tribune. 

Escape of Smith O'Brien.— The Limerick (Ire¬ 
land ) Reporter of Dec. 15 says: 

We .have just been handed a letter from a highly respec- 
fable Irishman resident in Melbourne, giving full details of | 
' escape of Smith O’Brien from tbe penal exile to which 
British Government doomed him, and from which he has 
been released by the courage .and fidelity of a few Irish 
friends in the colony, and the sympathizing aid of the 
commander of an Amerioan trading vessel .which was in the 
offing to take him away to ,tbe free shores of Columbia. 
There is no doubt whatever of the fact; and we, need not 
' ite that we feel considerable pleasure in being the first 
idium of announcing it. The writer of this letter was one 
of those who assisted Smith O'Brien in his escape. We may 
add that Smith O’Brien was bound, by no parole. 

The Slave Power in the Judiciary.— A recent 
number of the Columbia alias a carefully prepared table, 
by which it appears that in the Free States, a Free popu¬ 
lation of near fourteen millions has only four Judges; 
while in the Slave States, a Free population of little more 
millions has five. No wonder that the institution 
: abomination of Slavery is carefuliy guarded by 
that Court. It is constituted for that purpose. More than 
that, three of the four Judges in the Free States are men 
of the strongest Slavery proclivities, us witness the Honorable 
Judge Grier of the 3d District. So, in a word, the Supremo 
Bench of the United States is composed of eight Pro- 
Slavery Judges, namely, Curtis, .Nelson, Grier, Taney, 
Campbell, Wayne, Catron, and Daniel, and one Anti-Slavery, 
namely, McLean of the 4th District. Verily, the peculiar 
institution is well guarded. 

Justice.—W e noticed, some days since, the fact 
...at a number of emigrants, “ who had paid their passage to 
New-Y'ork, were landed in Philadelphia, and that the Captain 
of the ship had refused to foward them to their destination. 
The British Consul took up the case, found a lodging house 
for the strangers, and commenced legal proceedings against 
the ship. On the next day the Captain attempted to induce 
the emigrants to go to New-York, at his expense, but they 
refused to do so, until advised by the Consul. He then swore 
he would do nothing further about the matter ; but the law 
had hold of him, and hi3 vessel was seized until $ 4,000 should 
be paid to cancel th£ judgment which had been rendered after 
a trial of the ease. Meanwhile the British Consul had for¬ 
warded the strangers to their destination. This act of justice 
will have a salutary influence upon the swindlers who attempt 
to make money out of the ignorance and credulity of their 
victims.— Albany Evening Journal. 

Immigration for 1853—According to the books 
the Commissioners of Emigration, 284,945 aliens and 
50,312 citizens arrived at this port by sea during the past 
year—and of these 131,164 were Irish, 119,644 Germans, 
27,126 English, 6,156 Scotch, 1,182 Welch, 7,470 French, 
659 Spanish, 4 604 Swiss, 1,085 Low Dutch, 377 Norwegian, 
1,630 Swedish, 94 Danish, 533 Italians, 237 Portugese, 34 
Belgian 6 Nova Scotian, 72 Sardinian,175 South American, 63 
Chinese, 37 Sicilian, 51 Mexican, 39 Russian, 186 Polish, 10 
Turkish, and 1 Greek. There are 1,000 more Germans, and 

6,000 " ’ “ ” | ■ |jf| .|gWM|d 


URL, HP PH in 1862. The figures in 

_ that there was a decrease of 16,047 in the number 

immigrants arrived last year as eompared with the previous 
year and a decrease of 4,656 as compared with the arrivals 
of 1851. This decrease maybe attributable in part to the 
large number who fell victims to the cholera while on their 
passage to this part; and also to the faot that within a recent 
period several largo shipping houses in this City prohibited 
their vessels to be used in bringing immigrants.— Tribune. 

Cristmas at Randall’s Island.— Yesterday wi 
_ i apart as a Chrismas holiday to the children at Randall’s 
Island. They were visited by quite a number of ladies and 
gentlemen, among whom were the Hon. John P. Hale, wife 
and daughter, Mayor Westervelt Mr. Coleman of the Astor"' 
House, Govs. West, Draper, and Pinckney, and their lady 
friends. The visitors were received at the landing by about 
,f tie hoys, drawn up in line, and escorted to 
,1-room, where short addresses were delivered by 
John P Hale and Gov. West Mrs. Gibbons also 
' - . okipjren. Edward - 


M3 years, delivered an address in behalf of the 


ebildre 


after which they were served with a turkey dinner at 
dining halls. During the afternoon the boys were allowed 
the privilege of the island, and in the evening they were to 
be supplied with cakes, candy, &c. About $200 were dis¬ 
tributed fo the children at the Hospital by Mrs. Gibbons. 
—Tribune, Dec. 27. 

An Outrageous Assault. —On Saturday evening, 
Dee. 24, as a seaman by the name of Crocker was returning 
to New London from Norwich t5 which place he had been 
to visit his family, he was asked by the conductor on the 
New London, Norwich and Providence Railroad to 
the extra charge which is always demanded when the 
is paid on the cars. Crocker, says the Norwich Aurora, told 
the conductor that he had left all his money with his family 
except fifty cents, which lie supposed was the regular fee, 
and which would have been enough had he bought the 
ticket before the cars started. The conductor immediately 
ordered the train to stop,, and Crocker was seized by the 
brakeman and thrown over the chain on the ree-r of the car 
He struck upon the ground with such force that Ms 
kneepau was broken, and he was otherwise seriously bruised 

and injured. The train then passed — — J -- 

•upon tne ground as well .as he could to 
which was about a mile and : 
in great agony till his friends 
on Sunday morning. He is **“ 


Thus they may aid 

— a —o-o- -—,-JM -.‘Slavery, on premises 

which, though false in fact, will answer every purpose where 
the deception is unknown .—Columbus (Of Columbian. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS, See. 

From Dee. 1-, 1858, to Jan. 1st, 1854. 

752 Laura Flint, Leicester, Mass. - 
700 John Hathaway, Seriber, N. Y. 

753 Mrs. Wm B. Richards, Boston, Mass. - 
686 D. Pound, Prairie du Sao, Mich. 

725 Matilda S. Pound, Caldwell, N. J. 

765 Peter Brown, Liverpool, Eng. - 
764 Townsend Cook, Battle Creek, Mich. - 
666 Eiiz. B. Chase, Valley Falls, R. I. 

704 Elizabeth Goodyear, Five Corners, N Y. 

758 Nicholas Brown, Pawtuxet, R. 1. 

678 Job Wilbur, Galesville, N. Y. - 
709 David Leslie, Royan, France, - 
768 S. Afctschul, New York City 
713 A O. Swan, LibevSyville,Ill- - 

760 Samuel Higgins, Parma, Mich. - - _ 

760 Women’s Association, Hickory Grove, Mich. 2 00 
760 Fulton Goodyear, Five Corners, N; Y. 2 00 

743 Oliver B. Fisher, E. Hamburgh, “ - 2 00 

760 P. Sherman, Milton,' “ - 2 00 

740 Rev, John Parkman, Stat. Island, “ - 2 00 

744 E. D. Bailey, Haverhill, Mass. - • 

632 Wm. I. Bowditch, Boston, “ 

761 Harriet M. Carlton, “ “ - 

732 Albert M. Chase, “ “ - 

754 Andrew Dustman, Berlin, O., - 
715 Rufus T. King, N. Y. City 
728 Levi Farnsworth, Keene, N. H. 

622 David H. White, New Brunswick, N. J. 

708 Rebecca E. Burgess, Plymouth, Mass. 2 00 

705 Prof. J. Torrey, Burlington, Vt - 13 OO 

728 Wm. D. Prouty, Worcester, Mass. - 2 00 

760 Susan C. Cabot, Boston, “ - 2 00 

76 00 

Donations, Sec. 

A. Norris, New York City (account of pledge at 

Ann. Meeting) - - - - 5 00 

Collection at Decade Meeting, Philadelphia 362 26 
Collections by A. 1C. Foster. 

John W. Churoh, Canfield, Ohio - - 1 00 

JohnWetmore, “ “ - - 1 00 

Cash - - “ “ - - 60 

James Brookway,Rome, “ - - 1 00 

Collections at Hudson, Mich, - - 11 04 

Rollin, “ - 6 20 

Farmington, Mibb. - - 4 46 

Detroit, “ (over expenses) 13 43 

Ypsilanti, “ - 8 84 

Cash, Adrian “ - 60 

R. Glasier, Jr., Ann Arbor “ - - 5 00 

Martin P. Sedgwick, Ann Arbor, Mich. - 6 00 

Luoretia Kellogg, “ “ - 1 00 

Charles Tripp, “ “ - 1 00 

S. D. Noble, « “ - 50 

Sabin Fiteh, “ “ 1 00 

Jacob Volland “ “ - 1 00 

Mrs. V. Chapin, “ - 1 00 

Collection over exp. “ “ - 6 00 

Collection at Livonia “ - 6 60 

Collection at Northville “ 1 34 

Cash, Plymouth “ - 60 

Nathan Power, Farmington, “ - 50 

Wm. Power, “ “ 1 00 

Francis M. Drake, “ “ 1 00 

Ethan Lapham, “ “ - 2 00 

Collection at Salem, “ - 6 57 

Battle Creek, “ - 14 70 

Convis, “ - 2 20 

Proceeds of books donated by Warren Gilbert 6 00 
Collections by Charles C. Burleigh. 
Syracuse, N. Y. -' - - - 10 09 

Cleveland, Ohio " 73 

Ohio City, “ - - - 1 10 

Elyria, “ - - - - 6 02 

Luport and Eaton, Ohio - - - 4 38 

Avon, “ 74 

Brownhelm, “ - - - 1 69 

Henrietta, “ - - 56 

Pittsfield, “ 2 85 

Berlin, “ - - - 4 04 

Litchfield, « - - 1 91 

Detroit, Mich. - - - 9 95 


Crandal—Abell. —At Plymouth Churoh, Brooklyn, on 
Sunday evening, 1st inst., by the Rev. Henry Ward 


crawled 
nearest house— 
distant—where he lay 


Municipal Election has again made an 
abortive attempt to accomplish itself. The Whigs 
found it very hard to find a martyr willing to go to the 
Stake (or, at least, to the poll) for their sake. They 
even tried to procure the Second Mayor of the City, the 
Hon. Josiah Quincy, who retired from offioe a quarter 
of a century ago, as an available candidate. As that 
gentleman has never belonged to the Whig party, but 
has remained to this day a good old-fashioned, black- 
cockade, bluo-light, Free-trade, Hartford Convention 
Federalist, and nothing else, he probably did not feel 
called upon to quit his vine and fig tree and put his 
eboaldor to the wheel of their political wagon to help it 
afit of the slough. At any rate, he did not, and they, 
at last, fell back on Mr. Bigelow, the famous Sims 
Mayor, as their last hope. And it was not very well 
fulfilled, as he was licked rather worse than Mr. Seaverl 
Indeed, Dr. J. V. C. Smith, who was an anomalous 
of a candidate, nominated the Lord knows by whom and 
tbe Lord kfiows why, came within,-some say, nine of 
election. As it is, they will have to try it again, 

4 we are now in the predicament of Saint Denys on 
his last walk out of Paris, which, you know, he took 
with his head under his arm. But this result 

commentary on the boasts of the Whigs of, their 
majority in the State, when they cannot even command 
that of their party in the City which is their strong¬ 
hold. A persistent course of agitation on the part of 
the Free Boilers would upset them again, you may 
depend on it.— d. y. 

SUMMARY. 

_us M. Clay we see it stated, contemplates 

.opening a banking house.In Cincinnati next spring. 

The Shekinah, Spiritualist publication, has been I 
suspended, and Dr. Buchanan's Journal of Map, which is to 
be removed tcLtbiS City, is to take its place. 

'A Sword to Capt. Ingraham. —Both Houses of 
South Caroliua Legislature, on.the 15th nit., passed the 
’ '• authorizing the- 
Capt. Ing—' 


on Sunday morning. He is now at his home in 1 
but is probably a cripple for life. —Hartford Times. 

Christmas at the Five Points.—T he moral 
influence of Christmas was never se forcibly felt at the Five 
Points as upon the present occasion. We understand the 
Mission House on the site of the Old Brewery was open all 
day and received many donations from visitors, in and of 
their good work. The streets were thronged in that neigh¬ 
bourhood with well-dressed ladies and gentlemen, and some of 
the richest carriages of the City; the effect of whieh was to 
make the topers, male and female, shrink back into their 
dons while the children! saw and felt the effects of such vis- 
to’the House of Industry, whieh was crowded to excess 
tbe afternoon, while several hundred Christmas presents 
„ore bestowed upon the scholars of that school—presents 
.that had a telling effect upon the recipients and upon out¬ 
siders, for they were made in the shape of warm woolen 
shawls, woolen comforters, woolen mittens, handkerchiefs, 
stockings, shoes, &o, &c.—five hundred books having been 
given out oip Saturday evening. Twelve porte mommies, 
each containing half a dollar, sent by an unknown friend 
id several others, and pufses from others, aud lots of cash 
-ere given, constituting about thirty sehoiai ’ 
in the Sixpenny Saving- ” ’ 


depositors in the ■ Sixpenny Savings Bank, 

25 ots. to 610, which wilt be deposited by '- 

jierson on Thursday evening at 6 o’clock.— Tribune, Dec. 27. 

A Serious Affair. —The visit of the Pope’s 
Nuncio, Cardinal Bediui, at Cincinnati was the occasion of 
au intense excitement among a portion of the people of 
foreign birth. The German Society of Freemen, of that 
city ”on' Christmas night, marched in a body toward the 
residence of the Catholic Archbishop, where the Nuncio 
lodged, with the intention, as many persons supposed, of 
doing him Oudily injury. Tho authorities.of the city havmg 
been informeed of what was going on, sent out a large body 
of armed police, to intercept the procession. The order was 
carried into effect, but in the melee one German was killed. 
Sixty-'’ 


intercept 

mtt. . 

taken and lodged in the watch-house, 
and the first impression was, that the city had Jieen saved 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 

L EONARD SCOTT & Co.,New York, continue to Re-p 
lish the following British Periodicals, viz.: 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW (Conserv.) 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW (Whig). 

3. 

THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW (Free Churoh). 
THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW (Liberal). 
BLACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE (Tory). 

The present critical state of European affairs will render 
these publications unusually-interesting during the year 1854. 
They will oecupy a middle ground between the hastily writ- 
‘ -sws-items, crude speculations, and flying rumours of 
ily Journal, and the ppnderous Tome of the future his- 

_, written after the living interest, and excitement of the ■ 

great political events of the time shall have passed away. It 
is to these Periodicals that readers must look for the only 
really intelligible and reliable history of current events, and 

-.in addition to thejr'well-established literary, seien- 

_,_theological character, we urge them upon the con¬ 
sideration of the reading public. 

‘ ---mgements arein progrees for the receipt of early sheets 
■“■iblishers, by whieh we shall be able to 
ts in the hands of subscribers, about as 
_ ___ furnished with the foreign copies. Al¬ 
though this will involve a very large outlay on our part, we 
shall continue to furnish the Periodicals at the same low rates 
heretofore, viz.: 

Per ann. 

For any one of the four Reviews. 

For any two of the four Reviews. 

For any three of the four Reviews. 

For all four of the Reviews. 

For Blackwood’s Magazine. 

For Blackwood and three Reviews. 

For Blackwood and four Reviews. 

Payments to be made in all cases in advance. Money 
current in the State where issued will be received 

CLUBBING. 

A discount of twenty-five per cent from the above prices 
ill be allowed to Clubs ordering four or more copies of any 
te or more of the above works.. Thus: Four copies of 
Blackwood, or of one Review, will be sent to one address for 
$9; four copies of the four Reviews and Blackwood for 630; 

POSTAGE. 

In all the principal Cities and Towns, these works will be 
delivered, through Agents, FREE OF POSTAGE. When 
sent by mail, the Postage to any part of the United States 
will be but Twenty-four Cents a year for “ Blackwood,” and 
but Twelve Cents a year for each of the Reviews. 

Remittances and communioatihns should always be address¬ 
ed, post-paid, to the Publishers, 

LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 

64 Gold St^ebt. New York. 

N. B.—L. S. &Co., have recently published, and have now 
for sale the “ FARMER’S GUIDE ” by Henry Stephens, of 
Edinburgh, and Prof. Norton, of Yale College, New Haven, 
complete in 2 vols., royal octavo, containing 1,600 pages, 14 
steel and 600 wooa engravlngei*— Prioc-iu binding, 

This work is not the old “Book of the Farm,” 
lately resuscitated and thrown upon the market. 


disgrace of 
promptnf * 
ciety, hoi “* 


le murder of the Cardinal 
•nment. The German So- 
itatement which puts another face 


uiei-Y mHHI, bas-ffiate: 
uoon the matter. They oxplain their indignation toward 
■Reflini bv declaring that ho ts responsible, as Governor of 
Bologna during the Italian revolution of 1848, for Ibe cruel 
death of Ugo Bassi, a patriot Monk, and for many other a-‘- 
of cruelty toward the friends of liberty. They say that, 
order “ to bring to light ” the character of this man, and let 
the public know his crimes against-liberty, they” resolved 
iiDon a public demonstration, by goiug out in a body from 
their hall, through Ninth to Fifth street Market, as peaceably 
as possible, there to read aloud, iu the presence of the effigy 
of this Bedini, his murders and actions, and then quietly 
retire.” Since the appearance of .this explanation, the 
arrested persons have been set free , and the current of public 
svmpathv has set in their favour .while the police are denounced 
in unmeasured terms. From the evidence at trial It is 
considered by many that the conduct of th® police was 
outrageous and injastifiable, 

“Caught. —We noticed two likely young negro 
men shipped on board the Telegraph on Tuesday, from 
the Covington wharf, for Louisville. They were carefully 
hand-cuffed, separately and jointly, and showed other evidence 
of having been roughly handled. Upon inquiry; We learned 
they had been arrested on Monday morning, on the Ben 
Franklin, charged with enticing away slaves from the 
neighbourhood of Louisville. The culp-” - - ’ -**■-*■*— 
Canada ; one having emigrated thitt 


ove’riior ofilvaf. .state to preset'* 
igraham. The Secretary of the Navy has 
oraerea the -relief for Commander Ingraham which his 
friends recently solicited on account of his bad health. He 
may, therefore, he expected to return to the United States, 

not long hence. _ n 

The National CoNVEji.iaaM'off^ 9( <b of January., 
will assemble i n been made to suit tbe eon- 

ielegates, who will thus be enabled to 
Philadelphia in time, by the morning conveyances. 


From present appearances, tjiere will be a large assemblagejjfe^f^ioy that the aspirattwa for 
of the soldiers of the second war of independence. - 


Littell’s Living Age —1854. 

A Bcamtlfitl Engraving In Eacli Number. 

T HE LIVING AGE has been abundantly honored by the 
approbation of the best judges; it has been pronounced 
to be sound and vigorous; various and entertaining; fall of 
spirit and life; uniting the qualities which gratify the scholar, 
the philosopher, and the man of business, with those which 
recommend it to their wives and children. We shall now 
endeavour to add to these intrinsic excellencies the greater 
attractions of Art, and, beginning with.1854, every number 
will contain an Impression from a Beautiful Steel Plate. 

The 62 Plates a year will alone be worth the price of snb- 

30 Thi^w’ork is made up of the elaborate and stately essay* 
of the Edinburgh, Quarterly, and other Reviews; and Black 
wood’s noble criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Com¬ 
mentaries, highly wrought. Tales, and vivid descriptions of 
rural and mountain scenery; and the contributions to Litera¬ 
ture History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the sparkling Examiner, the judicious Atbenaium, the busy 
and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and compre¬ 
hensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Christian Ob- 
server- these are intermixed with the Military and Naval 
Reminiscences of the United Service,' and wito the ^l ^ 
cles of the Dublin University,New Monthly, Fraser scTfut 
Ainsworth’s, Hootfe^i^'doSot^nei^S^ from 


’ ' " ~ ■’Sis published every S& 

-(corner of Tremont arid 


Isist some coloured friends off by, the umie*T^ s l” 1 O0 pJ- C e y x2^ cents a nr 
;d upon this charge they havejDjp^RSfalfad ^ston^ r Ben ^ ltta ~ lces for an 


| advance. 

il&SS have 


ceived and promptly ^ 

14iir.T win o’ a ffe T)ost , cL rr e free, to all subscribers 


negroes ” of th 


U3 dlT2t matanS tbe LITIELIu SON &■ CO., Bostoi 


of six dollars; thus . 
me footing as those nearer 
dry our neighbourhood. 
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jlisceUcntcous ff^rlwnl. 


RE GENERA TION. 




We are what snns and winds and waters urak* 
The mountains are our sponsors, and the rills 
Fashion and ' ~ ' "***• i 1 '* 1 ’ 


„ „„„ JHI,_reling with tl 

But where the land is dim from tyranny, 

Where lazy pleasures occupy the place 

No^be^ome^worst—wiaat'loveliestmiost deformed; 
The passions flourish—the affections die. 

0 ! thou vast tablet of these awful truths, 

That finest all the space between the seas, 

Spreading from Yenice’s deserted courts 
To the Byzantine City and its sea— v 

What lifts thee up ? what shakes thee ? ’Tis the brea 
Of God. Awake, ye nations 1 spring to li 


_ ;o seek the sunshine from the breast 

Ofbeauteous nature. * •* " * 

A greater thing than isle, than continent, 

Than earth itself, than ocean circling earth, 

Hath risen there; regenerate man hath risen— 
Generous old Bard of Chios! where thy cradle stood 
Twice twenty self-devoted Greeks assailed 
The naval host of Asia, and at one blow 
Scattered it into air—and Greece was free! 

The Marathonian columns never told 
A tale more glorious—never Salamis; 

Peace, praise, eternal gladness to the t 
That rising from the sea into the heave 
Have ransomed first their country with their hloqd! 
0 ! thou immortal Spartan ! thou Leonidas— 

Thou, even thou, wilt not disdain, but love 
To mingle names august as these with thine. 




What monsters coil beneath the spreading tree 
Of Despotism! what wastes extend around ! 
What poison floats upon the distant breeze ! 

But who are those that cull and deal its fruit ? 
Creatures that shun the light and fear the shade. 
Rise up again, rise in thy dignity., 

Dejected man! and scare this brood away. 


MY CHATEAUX. 


“ In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree.” 

Coleridge. 

1 am the owner of great estates. Many of them 
lie in the West; hut the greater part are in Spain. 
You may see my western possessions any evening ai 
sunset, when their spires and battlements flash 
against the horizon. It gives me a feeling of par¬ 
donable importance, as a proprietor, that they are 
visible, to my eyes at least, from any part of the 
world in whioh I chance to be. In my long voyage 
around the Cape of Good Hope to India (the only 
voyage I over made, when 1 was a boy and a super¬ 
cargo), if I felt home-sick, or sank into a reverie of 
all the pleasant homes I had left behind, I had but 
to wait until senset, and then, looking toward the 
West, I beheld my clustering pinnacles and towers 
brightly burnished as if to salute and welcome me. 
So, in the city, if I get vexed and wearied, and can¬ 
not find my wonted solace in sallying forth at dinner¬ 
time to contemplate the gay world of youth and 
beauty hurrying to the congress of fashion—or, if I 
observe that the cares of time are deepening their 
tracks around the eyes of my wife, Prue, I go quietly 
up to the house-top, toward evening, and refresh 
myself with a distant prospect of my estates. It is 
as dear to me as that ot Eton to the poet Gray ; and, 
if T sometimes wonder at such moments whether I 
shall find these realms as fair as they appear, I 
suddenly reminded that the night air may be noxious, 
and, descending, I enter the little parlour where 
Prue sits stitching, and surprise that precious woman 
1*. .wntalminw with the nnnt’s nnnsivo enthusiasm: 


by exclaiming, with the poet’s pensive enthusiasm 
“ Thought would destroy their Paradise, 

No more; where ignorance is bliss, 

’Tis folly to he wise.” 

Columbus, also, had possessions in the W est; and 
as 1 read aloud the romantio history of his life, my 
voice quivers as I come to the point in which it is | 
related that sweet odours of the land mingled with ! 
the sea-air, as the admiral’s.fleet approached the 
shores; that tropical birds flew out and fluttered 
around the ships, glittering in the sun, the gorgeous 
premises of the new country; that boughs, perhaps 
not all decayed, floated out to weloome the strange 
wood from which the craft were hollowed—then I 
cannot restrain myself. I think of the gorgeous 
visions I have seen, before I have-even undertaken 
ffle journey to the West, and I cry aloud to Pruo : 

“ What sun-bright birds, and gorgeous blossoms, 
and celestial odours will float out to ue, my Prue, as 
we approach our western possessions." 

The placid Prue raises her eyes to mine wi.h a 
reproof so delicate that it could not be trusted to 
words; and;‘after a moment, she resumes her knit 
ting, and I proceed : 

“ These are my western estates, but my finest cas¬ 
tles are in Spain. It is a country famously roman¬ 
tic, and my castles are all of perfect proportions, and 
appropriately set in the most picturesque situations. 

I have never been to Spain myselt, but l have, natu¬ 
rally, conversed much with travellers to that country, 
although, I must allow, without deriving from-them 
much substantial information about my property 
there. The wisest of them told me that there were 
more holders of real estate in Spain than in any 
other region he had ever heard of, and they are all 
great proprietors. Every one of them possess a mul¬ 
titude of the stateliest castles. From conversation 
with them you easily gather that each one considers 
his own castles much the largest, and in the loveliest 
positions. And, after 1 hoard this said, I verified it, 
by discovering that all my immediate neighbours in 
the city were great Spanish proprietors. 

One day as 1 raised my head from entering some 
long and tedious accounts in my books, and began 
to reflect that the quarter was expiring, and that I 
must begin to prepare the balance-sheet, l observed 
my insubordinate, in offioe, but not in years (for 
poor old Titbottom will never see sixty again!), 
leaning on his hand, and much abstracted. 

“Are you not well, Titbottom ? ” asked I. 

“ Perfectly, but I was just building a castle ii 
Spain,” said he- 

I looked at his rusty coat, his faded bauds, his 
sad eye, and white hair, for a moment, in great si— 
prise, and then inquired, 

“ Is it possible that you own property there, too 1 
He shook his head silently : and still leaning 
his hand, and with' an expression in his eye, as if he 
were looking upon the most fertile estate of Anda¬ 
lusia, he went on making his plans, laying out his 
gardens, I suppose, building terraces for the vines, 
determining a library with a southern exposure, and 
resolving which should be the tapestried chamber. 

“ What a singular whim,” thought I, as I watched 
Titbottom, and filled up a check for four hundred 
dollars, my quarterly salary, “ that a man who owns 
castles in Spain should be deputy bookkeeper at ni 
hundred dollars a years! ” 

When I went home, I eat my dinner silently, and 
afterwards sat for a long time upon the roof of the 
house, looking at my western property, and thinking 
of Titbottom. 

It is remarkable that none of the proprietors have 
ever been in Spain to take possession and report to 
the rest of us the state of our property there. I, of 
oourse, cannot go; I am too much engaged. So is 
Titbottom. And l find that is the case with all the 
proprietors. We have so much to detain us at home 
that we cannot get away. It is always so with rich 
men. Prue sighed once as she sat at the window 

and .saw Bom», tJa® ra,M»»«i:ro, tho President of | 
innumerable companies, and manager and direotor 
of all the moral societies in town, going by with 
wrinkled brow and hurried step. I asked her why 
Bhe Bighed. 

“ Because I was remembering that my mother 
used to tell me not to desire great riches, for pro¬ 
perty oooasioned oares,” said she. 

“ It does, indeed,” answered 1, with emphasis, 
remembering Titbottom, and the impossibility of 
looking after my Spanish estates. 

Prue turned and looked at me with wild surprise ; 
hut 1 saw that her miud had gone down.the street 
with Bourne. I oould never discover if he held 
much Spanish stock. But I think he does. All the 
Spanish proprietors have a certain expression.-— 
Bourne has it to a remarkable degree. It is a kind 
of look, as if—as if, in faot, a man’s mind were in 
Spain. Bourne was an old lover of Prue’s and he is 
not married, which is strange for a man in his posi¬ 
tion, so rich, and so intelligent. 

It is not easy for me to say how I know so much, 
as I certainly do, about my castles in Spain. The 
sun always shines upon them. They stand large 
and fair in a luminous, golden atmosphere, a little 
hazy and dreamy, perhaps, ttko *W_Lndian summer, 

' afs'ifwSthi 0 ' 1 do gales blow and there are iw : 
nobleviewottlif-MSf m0 “ nt f" 3 ’ »nd beautiful 
be quite content wi^the ■$&& h „”L not yet 8e ? n ’ 1 
highest tower of my eastle, and 
Switzerland. The neighbouring ruins, too, are 
picturesque as those of Italy, and my desire of stand¬ 
ing in the Coliseum and ot seeing the shattered 
arches of the Aqueduots, stretching along the Cam 
Liagna and melting into the Alban Mount, is entirely 
(|enohed. The rich gloom of my orange groves is 


gilded by fruit as brilliant of complexion and ex¬ 
quisite of flavour as any that ever dark-eyed Sorrento 
girls, looking over the high plastered walk of south- 
•n Italy, hand to the youthful travellers, climbing 
„n donkeys up the narrow lane beneath. The Nile 
flows through my grounds. The Desert lies upon 
their edge, and Damascus stands in my garden. I 
am given to understand, also, that the Parthenon 
has been removed to my Spanish possessions. The 
Golden Horn is my fish preserve; my flocks of golden 
fleece are pastured on the plain of Marathon, and 
the honey of Hymettus is distilled from the flowers 
that grow in the vale of Enna—all in my Spanish 
domain. 

From the windows of those castles look the beau¬ 
tiful women whom I have never seen, whose portraits 
the poets have painted. They wait for me there, 
and chiefly the fair-haired child, lost to my eye so 
long ago, now bloomed into an impossible beauty. 
The lights that never shone, glance at evening in 
the vaulted halls, upon banquets that-were never 
spread. The bands I have never collected, play all 
night long, and enchant the brilliant company, that 
was never assembled, into silence. In the long sumr 
mer mornings the children that I never had, play it 
the gardens that I never planted. I hear their 
sweet voices sounding low and far away, calling, 
“Father! father!” 1 see the lost fair-haired girl, 
grown now into a woman, descending the stately 
stairs pf my castle in Spain, stepping out upon the 
lawn, and playing with those children. They hound 
away together down the garden ; but those voices 
linger, this time airily calling, “Mother, mother! ” 
But there is a stranger magic than this in my 
Spanish estates. The lawny Blopes on which, when 
a. child, 1 played, in my father’s old' country place, 
which was sold when he failed, are all there, and 
not a flower faded, nor a blade of grass sere. The 
green leaves have not fallen from the spring woods 
of half, a century ago, and a gorgeous autumn has j 
blazed undimmed for fifty years, among the trees I 
remember. Chestnuts are not especially sweet to 
my palate now, but those I used to prick my fingers 
with when gathering in New Hampshire aye exqui- 
“ e as ever to my taste, when I think of eating them 
__ Spain. I don't ride horseback any more ; but in 
Spain, when 1 think of it, I bound over all the fences 
in the country, bare-backed upon,the wildest horses. 
Sermons I am apt to find a little soporific in this 
country ; but in Spain I should listen as reverently 
as ever, tor proprietors must set p, good example on 
their estates. Plays are insufferable to me here— 
Prue and I never go. Prue,-indeed, is not quite sure 
it is moral; but the theatres in my Spanish castles 
are of a prodigious splendour, and when I think of 
going there, Prue sits in the front box with me—a 
kind of royal box—the good woman, attired 
wise as I have never seen her here, while 1 v 
white waistcoat, which in Spain has no appearance 
of mending, but dazzles with immortal newness, and 
is a miraculous fit. 

Yes, and in those castles in Spain, Prue is not the 
placid, breeohes-patching help-mate, with whom 
you are acquainted, but her face has a bloom which 
we both remember, and her movement a grace which 
my Spanish swans emulate, and her voice a music 
sweeter than those that orchestras discourse. She 
is always there what she seemed to me when I fell 
in love with her, many and many years ago. The 
neighbours called her then a nice, capable girl; and 
certainly she did knit and darn with a zeal and suc¬ 
cess to which my feet and my legs have testified for 
nearly half a century. But she could spin a finer 
web than ever came from cotton, and in its subtle 
meshes my heart was entangled, and there has re 
posed softly and happily ever since. The neigh¬ 
bours declared she could make pudding and cake 
better than any girl of her age; but stale bread from- 
Prue’s hand was ambrosia to my palate. 

“ She who makes everything well, even to making 
neighbours speak well of her, will surely make a 
good wife,” said I to myself when I knew her, and 
the echo of a half century answers, “ a good wife ” 
So, when I meditate my Spanish castles, I se 
Prue in them, as my heart saw her standing by her 
father’s door : “ Age cannot wither her.” There is 
a magic in the Spanish air that paralyzes time. He 
glides by, unnoticed and unnoticing. I greatly ad¬ 
mire the Alps, which I see so distinctly from my 
Spanish windows ; l delight in the taste of the 
southern fruit that ripens upon my terrace ; 1 enjoy 
the pensive shade ot the Italian ruins, which are 
there; I like to shoot crocodiles, and talk with the 
Sphinx upon the shores of the Nile, flowing through 
my domain; I am glad to drink eherbit in Damascus, 
and fleece my flocks on the plains of Marathon, but 
I would resign all these forever, rather than part 
with that Spanish portrait ot Prue for a day. Nay, 
have I not resigned them all for ever, to live with 
that portrait’s ohanging original I 

l have often wondered how 1 shall ever reach my 
castles. The desire of going comes over me very 
itrongly, sometimes, and I endeavour to see how I 
3an arrange my affairs, so as to get away. To tell 
the truth, i am not quite sure of the route—I mean 
to that particular part of Spain in -yhich my estates 
lie. I have inquired very particularly, but nobody 
seems to know precisely. One morning I met young 
Aspen, trembling with exoitement. 

" What’s the matter ? ” asked I with interest, for 
I knew that he held a great deal of Spanish stock. 

“Oh ! ” said he, “ I am going to take possession. 

I have found the way to my castle in Spain.” 

“ Dear me ! ” I answered, with the blood stream¬ 
ing into my face; and, heedless of Prue pulling my 
glove until it ripped—“ what is it! ” 

“The direct route is through California,” answer¬ 
ed he. 

“ But then you have the sea to cross afterward," 
said I remembering the map. 

“ Not at all,” answered Aspen, “ the road runs 
along the shove of the Saoramento river.” 

He darted away from me, and I did not meet him 
again. I was very curious to know if ho arrived 
■.fely in Spain, and was expecting every day to hear 
bws from him of my property there, when one 
evening, I bought an extra, full of California news, 
and the first thing upon which my eye fell was this : 
"Died, in San Francisco, Edward Aspen, Esq., aged 
_5.” There is a large body of the Spanish stock¬ 
holders who believe with Aspen; and sail for Cali¬ 
fornia every week. I have not yet heard of their ar¬ 
rival out at their oastles, but f suppose they are sc 
busy with their own affairs there, that they have no 
time to write to the rest of us about the condition of I 


he had too much impracticable property elsewhere, 
wn so much in Spain; so 1 asked : 

Will you tell me what you consider the shortest 
amd safest route thither, Mr. Bourne 1 for, of oourse 
a man who drives such an immense trade with ail 
parts of the world, will know all that I have come 
to inquire.” 

“ My dear sir,” answered he, wearily, “ 1 have 
been trying, all my life, to discover it; but none of 
my ships have ever been there—none of my captains 
have any report to make. They bring me, as they 
brought my father, gold dust from Guinea ; ivory, 
pearls, and precious stones from_ every part of the 
earth, but not a fruit, not a solitary flower from one 
of my castles in Spain. I have sent clerks, agentSj 
and travellers of all kinds; philosophers, pleasure- 


n all sorts of ships, to all 
e of them ever saw or heard 
one young poet, and he died 


property. 

There was my wife’s cousin, too, Jonathan Bud, 
who is a good, honest youth from the country, and 
after a few weeks, absence, he burst into the office 
le day, just as I was balancing my books, and whis- 
ired to me, eagerly: 

“I have found my castle in Spain.” 

I put the blotting paper to the leaf, for I was wiser 
now than when Aspen had excited me, and looked 
' ly wife’s cousin, Jonathan Bud, inquiringly. 

Folly Bacon,” whispered he, winking. 

continued the interrogative glance. 

She’s going to marry me, and she’ll show me th 
way to Spain,” said Jonathan Bud, hilariously . 

“ She’ll make you walk Spanish, Jonathan Bud,' 
said I. 

And so she does. He makes no more hilarious re 
marks. He never bursts into a room. He doesn’ 
dinner He says that Mrs. Bud doesn’t 
like smoking. Mrs. Bud has nerves and babies. 
She has a way of saying, “ Mr. Bud ! ” whioh de¬ 
stroys conversation, and casts a gloom upon society. 

It oootrrrtrd to -am that Bourne, We millionaire, 
must .have ascertained the safest and most expedi¬ 
tious route to Spain, so I stole a few minutes one after¬ 
noon, and went into his office. He was sitting at his 
desk writing rapidly, and surrounded by files of 
papers and patterns, speoimens, boxes, everything 
that covers the table of a great merchant. Jn the 
outpr rooms olerks were writing. Upon high shelves 
over their heads were huge boxes covered with dust, 
dingy with age, many of them, and all marked with 
the name of the firm in large black letters — 
“ Bourne & Dye.” They were all numbered also 
with the proper years; some of them with a single 
B., and dates extended back into the last century, 
when old Bourne made the great fortune, before he 
went into partnership with Dye. Everything v 
indicative of immense and increasing prosperity. 

There were several gentlemen in waiting to ct 
verse with Bourne (we all call him so, familiarly, 
down town), and I waited Until they went out. * 
kinds of inquiries were made and answered, 
length I stepped up. 

“A moment, please, Mr. Bourne ?” 

He looked up hastily, wished me good morning, 
which he had done to none of the others, and which 
courtesy I attributed to Spanish sympathy. 

" What is it sir?” he asked blandly, but with 



r nasties in Spain ? 


Mr. Bourne, hav®"yxm- 
asked I, without preface. 

He looked at me for a few moments without 
e’aiiy^ee me. His brow gradually smoothed, and 
landscapeT~” u ^atly looking into the street, were I 

in V r0 8hak aDy ’ " P ° n the S P anisb 

1 suppose h* acf<JFi»y^ nius,-,, 

we say in Wall street. He feared*, c £ extended—as 

~ -*•* that. 


hunters, and invalids, 
of places, but no: 
of my castles, except 
a mad-house.” 

“Mr. Bourne, will you take five thousand at 
ninety-seven ? ” hastily demanded a man, who as he 
entered, I recognised as a broker. “ We’ll make a 
splendid thing of it.” 

Bourne nodded assent, and tho broker disap¬ 
peared. 

“Happy man!” muttered the merchant, 
broker went out; “ he has no castles in Spain.” I 
“ I am sorry to have troubled you, Mr. Bourne,” 
said I, retiring. 

“I am glad you came,” returned he; “butlas6ure 
you, had l known the route you hoped to ascertain 
from me, 1 should have sailed years ago. People 
sail for the north-west passage, which is nothing 
when you have, found it. Why don’t the English 
Admirality fit out expeditions to discover all our 
castles in Spain ? ” 

He sal lost in thought. 

“ It’s nearly post-time, sir,” said the clerk. 

Mr. Bourne did not heed him. He Was still 
musing; and I turned to go, wishing him good morn¬ 
ing. VV hen I had nearly reached the door, he called 
back, saying, as if continuing his remarks, 

It is strange that you, of all men, should come 
to ask me this question. If I envy any man it is 
you, for I sincerely assure you that [ suppose you 
lived altogether upon your Spanish estates. I once 
thought I knew the way to mine. I gave directions 
for furnishing them, and ordering bridal bouquets, 
which, I suppose, are there still.” 

He paused a moment, then said slowly—-“ How is 
your wife ? ” 

I told him that Prue was well—that she was 
always remarkably well, Mr. Bourne shook me 
warmly by the hand. 

“ Thank you,” said he. “ Good morning.’’ 

I knew why he thanked me; I knew why he 
thought that I lived altogether upon my Spanish 
estates; I 'knew a little bit about those bridal 
bouquets. Mr. Bourne, the willionare, was an old 
lover of Prut’s. There i* something very odd about 
those Spanish oastles. When I think of them; I 
somehow see the fair-haired girl whom I knew when 
I was not out of short jackets. When Bourne medi¬ 
tates them, he sees Prue and me quietly at home in 
their best chambers. It is a very singular thing that 
my wife should live in another man’s castle in Spain. 

At length I resolved to ask Titbottom if he had 
ever heard of the best route, to our estates. He said 
he owned oastles, and sometimes there 
pression in his face, as if he saw them. I hope he 
did. I should long ago have asked him if he had 
ever observed the turrets of my possessions in* 
West, if I had not feared he would suppose I 
mocking his poverty. I hope his poverty has not 
turned his head, for he is very forlorn. One Sunday 
I went with him a few miles into the country. It 
was a soft, bright day, the fields and hills lay turned 
to the sky, as if every blade of grass were nerves, 
bared to the touch of the sun. I almost felt the 
ground warm under my feet. The meadows waved 
and glittered, the lights and shadows were exquisite, 
and the distant hills seemed only to remove the hori¬ 
zon further away. As we strolled along picking 
wild flowers, for it was in summer, I was thinking 
what a fine day it was for a trip to Spain, when Tit- 
bottom suddenly exclaimed: 

" Thank God! I own this landscape.” 

You ! ” returned I. 

Certainly,” said he. 

Why,” 1 answered, “ I thought this was part of 
Bourne’s property ? ” 

Titbottom smiled. 

“ Does Bourne own the sun and the sky 
Bourne own that sailing shadow yonder ? Does 
Bourne-own the golden lustre of the grain, or the 
motion of the wood ? or those ghosts of hills that 
glide pallid along the horizon ? Bourne owns the 
dirt and fences; 1 own the beauty that makes the 
landscape, or otherwise how could I own .castles;, in 
Spain ? ” 

That was very true. I respected Titbottom more 
ore than ever. 

“ Do you know,” said he, after a long pause, “ that 
I fancy my castles lie beyond those distant hills. 
At all events, I can see them distinctly fjc~ 
summits.” 

He smiled quietly as he spoke, and it was then I 
asked : 

But Titbottom, have you never discerned the 
way to them ? ” 

“ Dear me! yes,” answered he, “ I know the way 
well enough ; but it would do no good to follow it. 

I should give out before I arrived. It is a long and 
difficult journey for a man of my years and habits; 
and income,” he added slowly. 

As he spoke he seated himself upon the ground; 
and while he pulled long blades of grass, and putting 
them between Ms thumbs, whistled shrilly, he said: 

“ I have never known but two men who reached 
their estates in Spain.” 

“ Indeed,” said I, “how did they go 
“ One went over the side of a ship, and the other 
out of a third story window,” said Titbottom, fitting 
a broad blade between his thumbs, and blowing a 
demoniacal blast. 

“ And I know one man that resides upon the 
estates constantly,”- continued he. 

“ Who is that ? ” 

“ Our old friend Slug, whom you may see any day 
at the asylum, just coming in from the hunt, or going 
to call upon his friend the Grand Lama, or dressing 
for the wedding of the Man in the Moon, or receiv¬ 
ing an ambassador from Timbuctoo. When I go to 
see him, Slug insists that I am the Pope disguised 
as a journeyman carpenter, and he entertains me in 
the most distinguished manner. He always insists 
upon kissing my foot, and I bestow upon him kneel¬ 
ing, the apostolic benediction. This is the only 
Spanish proprietor in possession, with whom I — 
acquainted.” 

And so saying, Titbottom lay back upon the 
ground, and making a spy-glass of his hand, sur¬ 
veyed the landscape through it. This 
vellous book-keeper of more than sixty ! 

“I know another man who lived in his Spanish 
castle for two months, and then was tumbled out 
head first. That was young Stunning who married 
old Buhl's daughter. She was all smiles, and mam¬ 
ma was all sugar, and Stunning was ail bliss, for 
two months. He oarried his head in the clouds, and 
felicity absolutely foamed at his eyes. He was 
drowned in love, seeing, as usual, not what really 
was, but what he fancied. He lived so exclusively 
in his castle, that he forgot the offioe down town, 
and one morning there oame a squeeze and Stunning 
was smashed.” . i 

Titbottom arose and stooping over, contemplated 
the landscape, with his head down between his legs 
“ It’s quite a new effect, so,” said the nimble book¬ 
keeper. 

“ Wei!,” said I, “ Stunning failed? 

“ Oh yes, smashed all up, and the castle in Spain 
came down about his ears with a tremendous crash. 
The family sugar was all dissolved into the origi 
aone in a moment. Fairy times are over are thi 
Ask Stunning if sleek ma’s-in-law don’t change 
raouloualy into she-tigers, as often as linnets i 
princesses in the old stories. Heigh-ho ! the falling 
stones of Stunning’s castle have left their marks all 
over his face. I call them his Spanish soars.” 

“But my dear Titbottom,” said 1, “what is t 
matter with you this morning ? your usual sedate¬ 
ness is quite gone.” 

“ It’s only the exhilarating air of Spain,” he an 
swered. “ My castles are so fair and stately that 
can never think of them, nor speak of them, without 
excitement; when iVas younger I desired to reach 
them, even more ardently than now, because I 
heard the philosopher’s stone was in the vault of I 
one of them.” 

' “Indeed,” said I, yielding to sympathy, “and 
have good reason to believe that the fountain of 
eternal youth flows through the garden of ond of 
mine. Do you know whether there are any children | 
upon your grounds ? 

“ The ohildren of Alice hall Bertram father 
repltea T.rtroctum, solemnly, and in a low voice, __ 
he folded his faded hands before him, and stood j 
ereot, looking wistfully over the landscape. The 
lieht wind played with his thin white hair, and his 
sobei, Mack Bu it was almost sombre in the sunshine. 


imago of a great proprietor of oastles in Spain. 

“ There is wonderful music there,” he said. 
“Sometimes I awake at night, and hear it. It is 
full of the sweetness of youth, and love, and a new 
world. I lie and listen, and its magic is such that I 
seem to arrive at the great gates of my estates. 
They swing open upon noiseless hinges, and the 
topic of my dreams receives me. Up to the broad 
steps, whose marble pavement mingled light and 
shadowprint with shifting mosaic, beneath the 
boughs of lustrous oleander, and palms, and trees 
of unimaginable fragrance, \ pass into the vestibule, 
warm with summer odours, and into the presence-1 
chamber beyond, where my wife awaits me. But j 
castle, and wife, and odorous woods, and piotures, 
and statues, and all the bright substance of my 
household, seem to reel and glimmer in the splen¬ 
dour,* as the music fails. But when it swells again, 

I clasp the wife to my heart, and we move on with 
a fair society, beautiful women, noble men, before 
whom the tropical luxuriance of that world bends 
and bows in homage; and through endless days and 
nights of eternal summer, the stately revel of our life 
proceeds. Then, suddenly, the music stogs. I hear 
my watch ticking under the pillow. 1 see dimly 
the outline of my little upper room. Then I fall 
asleep, and in the morning some one of the boarders 
at the breakfast-table, says : 

“ Did you hear the serenade, last night, Mr. Tit¬ 
bottom ? ” 

I doubted ho longer that Titbottom was a very 
extensive proprietor. The truth is, that he was so 
constantly engaged in planning and arranging his 
castles, that he conversed very little at the offioe, 
_and I had misinterpreted his silence. As we walked 
homeward, that day, he was more than ever tender 
and gentle. “ We must all have something 
in this world,” said he, “ and I who have so much 
leisure—for you know I have no wife nor children 
work for—know not what I should do,-if I bad n 
my castles In Spain to look after. 

When I reached home my darling Prue was s 
ting in the little parlour reading I felt a little guilty 
for having been so lpng away, and upon my only ' 
holiday. So I had begun to say that Titbottom had 
invited me. to go to walk, and I had no idea w 

gone so far, and that—- 

•• Dont excuse yourself,” said Prue, smiling i 
laid down her book ; “ 1 am glad you have had a 
;ood time. You ought to go out sometimes, and 
ireathe the fresh air, and run about the fields, 
which I am not strong enough to do. Why did you 
not bring home Mr. Titbottom to tea ? He is so 
lonely and looks so sad. 1 am sure he has very lit¬ 
tle comfort in this life,” said my thoughtful Prue, 
she called Jane to set the tea table. 

“But he has a good deal of comfort in Spa 
Prue,” answered I. 

When was Mr. Titbottom in' Spain ? ” inquired 
my wife. 

“ Why, he is there more than half the time,” I re¬ 
plied. 

Prue looked quietly at me and smiled. “ I see it 
has done you good to breathe the eountry air,” said 
she. Jane get some of the blackberry jam, and call 
Adoniram and the children.” 

!o we went in to tea. We eat in the baok parlour, 
our little house and limited means do not allow 
;o have things upon the Spanish scale. It is bet- 
than a sermon to bear my wife Prue talk to the 
ohildren ; and when she speaks to me, it does seem 
sweeter than the singing; at least suoh as we have 
our church. I am very happy. 

Yet I dream my dreams and attend to my castles 
Spain. I have so muoh property there, that I 
could not, in conscience, neglect it. All the years 
of my youth, and the hopes of my manhood, are 
stored away like precious stones, in the vaults; and 
I know that I shall fipd everything convenient, ele¬ 
gant and splendid, when I come into possession. 
As the years go by, 1 am not conscious that my in¬ 
terest diminishes. If 1 see that age is subtly sifting 
his snow in the dark hair of my Prue, I smile con¬ 
tented, for her hair, dark and heavy as when I first 
saw it, is all carefully treasured at my castles in 
Spain. If I feel her arm more heavily leaning upon 
mine, as we walk around the squares, I press it 
closeiy to my side, for I know that the easy grace of | 
her youth’s motion will be restored by the elixir of 
that Spanish air. If her voice sometimes falls less ■ 
clearly from her lips it is no less sweet to mo, for the 
music of herwoice’s prime fills, freshly as ever, those 
Spanish halls. If the light I loved fades a little from 
her eyes, I know that the glances she gave me in 
' her youth are the eternal sunshine of my oastles 
Spain. 1 defy time and change. 

Each year laid upon our heads, is a hand of blessing 
I have no doubt that I shall find the’ shortest route 
to my possessions as soon as need be. Perhaps when 
Adoniram is married we will'all go out to one of my 
castles to pass the honeymoon. 

Ah I if the true history of Spain could be written, 
what a book were there f The most purely romantic 
lin in the world is the Alhambra. . But of the 
lyriad castles, more spacious and splendid than any 
possible Alhambra, and forever unruined, no towers 
are distinctly visible, no piotures have been painted, 
and only a few ecstatic songs have been sung. The 
pleasure-dome ot Kubla Khan, which Coleridge saw 
in Xanadu (a province with which I am not fami¬ 
liar), and a fine Castle of Indolence belonging to 
Thomson, and the palace of art which Mr. Tenny¬ 
son built as “ a lordly pleasure-house ” for his soul, 
are among the best statistical accounts of those 
Spanish estates. Turner, too, has done for them 
muoh the same service that Owen Jones has done 
for the Alhambra. In the vignette to Moore’s Epi¬ 
curean you will find represented one of the most ex¬ 
tensive castles in Spain ; and there are several ex¬ 
quisite studies from others, by the same artist, pub¬ 
lished in Roger’s Italy. 

But I confess that I do not recognise any of these 
as mine, and that fact makes me prouder of my pro¬ 
perty, for, if there be such boundless variety of mag- 
nifioeneq in the aspect and exterior, imagine the life 
that is led there, a life not unworthy the places. If 
Adoniram should be married within a reasonable 
time, and we should make up that little family party 
to go out, I have considered already what society I 
should ask to meet the bride. Jephthah’s daughter 
and the Chevalier Bayard. I should say—and fair 
Rosamond with Dean Swift—King Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba would oome over, I think, from his 
famous oastle—Shakspeare and his friend the Mar¬ 
quis of Southampton might come in a galley with 
Cleopatra; and, if any guest were offended by her 
presence, he should devote himself to the fair one 
with golden looks. Mephistophiles is not disagree¬ 
able, and is exceedingly well-bred in society, 1 am 
told; and he should come tete-a-tete with Mrs. Raw- 
don Crawley. Spenser should escort his Fserie 
Queen, who would preside at the tea-table. Mr. 
Samuel Weller I should ask as Lord of Misrule, and 
Dr. Johnson as the Abbot of Unreason. 1 would 
suggest to Major Dobbin to accompany Mrs. Fry ; 
Aloibiades would bring Homer and Plato in his 
purple-sailed galley; and I would have Aspasia, 
Ninon do l’Enelos and Mrs. Battle, to make up a 
table of whist with Queen Elizabeth. I shall order 
a seat placed in the oratory for Lady Jane Grey and 
Joan of Arc. I shall invite General Washington to 
bring some of the choicest segars from his plantation 
for Sir Walter .Raleigh; and Chaucer, Browning, 
and Walter Savage Landor, should talk with Goethe, 
who is to bring Tasso on one arm and Iphigenia on 
the other. Dante and Mr. Carlyle would prefer, f 
suppose, to go down into the dark vaults under the 
eastle. The man in the Moon, the old Harry, and 
William of the Wisp would‘be valuable additions, 
and the sweet singer Tennyson might compose an 
official ode upon the occasion; or I would ask 
“ they ” to say all about it. 

Of coarse there are many other guests whose 
names I do not at the moment recall. But I should 
ask, first of all, Miles Coverdale, who knows every¬ 
thing about these places and this society, for he was 
at Blithedale, and he has described “ a select party ” 
which he attended at a oastle in the air. 


The Southern Literary Messenger , for December, 
contains, in the Editor’s Table, this comic poem of 
Thackeray’Sj written, we. are told, “ one morning last 
Spring in the Messenger’s office,” during a call made 
upon Mr. Thompson by the author : 


ing the soles of his feet! 
the pursuit of Surge g. 
It is extremely curious 
a hunting excursion 


SORROWS OF WERTHER. 

• • 

strutter, 


He r. 


Such as words could ni._ 

Would you know, how first he met her. 

She was-eutting bread and butter. 

Charlotte was a married lady, 

And a moral man was Werther, 

And for all the wealth of Indies, 

Would do nothing that might hurt her. 

So he sighed, and pined, and ogled, 

And his passion boiled and bubbled, 

Till he blew his silly brains out, 

And no more was by them troubled. 

Charlotte having seen his body 
Borne before her on a shntter. 

Like a well-conducted person. 

Went on cutting breaij and butter. 

THE LEGEND OF HEINZ VON STEIN. 

The following, which we find-credited to the San Diego 
Herald, is quite equal to that above of Thackeray’s. • 

Out from the dark wild forest 
Rode the terribleHeinz von Stein, 

He paused at the door of a tavern, 

And gazed at the swinging sign. 


Then he sighed with a deep love longing, 
And said, “ Oh damsel mine, 

Suppose you just give a few kisses 
To the valorous Ritter von Stein.” 

Bat she answered, “ The kissing business. 

Is not at all in my line, 

And surely I shall not begin it. 

On a countenance as ugly as thine.” 
Then the knight was exceedingly angry, 
And pe cursed, both coarse and fine ! 

, And he asked her what was the swindle, 
For her sour and nasty wine 1 


And fiercely he rode to his oastle, 


©leanings from /orejn publications. 

All is Vanity —Frederick: “There, now, h( 
very provoking. I’ve left the Prayer Books at home 1 ” 
Maria ? “ Well, dear, never mind; but.do tell me is 
my bonnet straight. — Punch. 

■ -Tears do not dwell long upon the cheek of youth. 

Rain drops easily from the bud, rests on the bosom of 
the maturer flower, and breaks down that only which 
hath lived its day.— Landor. 

Acoordiug to Dr. Bowring, the imperial census 
taken about forty years ago, of the population of China 
is about correct. That census gave an aggregate of 
‘,000,000 of human beings, ali subject to the same 
sway. 

The Melbourne Argus says: “In this, the 
richest colony in the world, the males outnumber the 
females to the enormous extent of about 67,000 I Think 
of that, fair ladies I a husband to be chosen from 
among a desolate surplus of fifty-seven thousand! ” 

-Another Blow at Hungarian Nationality. 

-The Emperor of Austria has just issued a decree di¬ 
eting that from the 1st of January next, public in¬ 
struction shall be given exclusively in the German 
language in all the State colleges of Hungary. At-pre- 
•• - - the professors in these colleges give their instruc- 
n Latin, Hungarian and German. 

— An Epitaph. —The Athenceum says that the 
following inscription is copied from a churchyard '“ 

Here lies the man Richard, 

And Mary his wife; 

Their surnames was Pritchard, 

They lived without strife: 

And the reason was plain— 

They abounded in riches, 


suit was almost sombre in the sunshine. 

JL^uifis face during 13&Vin, whioh I had remarked 

passed away, and the old sadness ifflLsersation, had__ r _ _ 

his eye. He stood, in the pleasant morning, the very] — th&rAJs&yo even fancied that I was already there. 


1 Prue has not yet looked over the list. In faot, I 
am not quite sure that she knows my intention. 
For I wish to surprise her, and I.think it would be 
generous to ask Bourne to lead her out in the bridal 
quadrille. I think that I shall try the first waltz 
with the girl I sometimes seem to see in my fairest 
oastle, but whom 1 very vaguely remember ; Titbot¬ 
tom will come with old Burton and Jaques. But I 
have not prepared half my invitations. Do you not 
guess it, seeing that I did not name, first of all, Elia, 
who assisted at the “ Rejoicings upon the new-year’s 
coming of age ? ” 

And yet, if Adoniram should never marry 
we oould not get to Spain ? or if the company would 
not come? What then ? Shall I betray a secret? 
I have already entertained this party in my humble 
little parlor at home; and Prue presided as serenely, 
as Semiramis over her court ? Have 1 not said that 
I defy time, and shall space hope to daunt me ? I 
keep books by day, but by night books keep me. 
They leave me to dreams and reveries. Shail I 
confess, that sometimes when I have been sitting, 
reading to my Prue, Cymbeline, perhaps, or a Canter¬ 
bury tale, I have seemed to see clearly before me 
the broad highway to my castles in Spain; and as 
she looked up from her work, and smiled in sym- 


Thev had no care or pain, 

1 na the wife wore the breeches. 


■ -A Mighty Organ. —SoJie interesting experi¬ 

ments have recently been made at the Crystal Palace, 
Sydenham, with respect to the power required by an 
organ to fill the building, and a report had been pre¬ 
sented to the directors on the subject. As the central 
transept alone covers a larger area than is occupied by 
the cathedral at York, some idea of the vast size and 
power of an instrument which should be beard in all 
parts of the building may be formed The committee 
report that the area required for the instrument would 
not be less than 3,400 feet, the depth of the organ 50 
feet, and its altitude from the ground 140 The coat 
would not be less than £25,000, and its construction 
•would extend over a period of three years 

-The Daily News is requested to contradict the 

statement whioh appeared in the Times, and which 
furnishes the material of a leading article in the same 
paper, that the Admirality have not ordered Sir John 
Franklin’s name to be struck off their books. Suoh a 
measure could only be taken in the event of his death 
being reported or all searoh proving fruitless ; for, so 
long as older oaptains are retained on the books, his 
age (67) cannot be considered a disqualification But 
no suoh report has beeu made ; and even the searches 
now making by Belcrer to the east, and Collinson to 
the west, are not yet conoluded. Indeed, the latter, as 
we learn from the Amphitrite, had not been heard of 
by any one of the ships sent to deposit provisions, &c. 
last Autumn, in his supposed homeward track. It is no. 
tho intention to abandon Collinson thus prematurely 
without further search, and in seeking him, we may 
hope also to discover some survivors of Franklin’s com¬ 
pany. 

- Counting by Stick-notches.— Dr. Bowring 

told the Exeter Literary Society the other day, that he 
took to himself the credit of being the incendiary of the 
old Houses of Parliament, from the circumstance that 
he was Secretary to the Commission of Public Accounts, 
whioh recommended a reformed system at the Exche¬ 
quer—that English should be used instead of dog-Latin, 
and that the numerals and figures which everybody 
now employed, should be employed for the public ser¬ 
vice, instead of the absurd, unintelligible, and barba¬ 
rous sticks which were employed up to that time. There 
was a peculiar indention in the stioks for a thousand, 
and a smaller for five hundred—a smaller one foi 
hundred, and a smaller still for lesser numbers, 
to pounds, shillings, pence, and farthings. When the 
indentions were made, the sticks were slit in two. T ~ 
the government business, for example, one part 
mained with the exchequer, and the other with the tax 
collector, if a dispute arose, the both halves of the 
stick were produced, to see if they corresponded. That 
incredible system of things existed down to their own 
time, when a new system of things was introduced. 
Twenty-five years ago the tallies were ordered to be 
burnt, and it was in burning them that the Houses of 
Parliament were burnt down. 

- The Ajetas or Negritos. —The people with 

whom I had oome to amalgamate-for several days, ap¬ 
peared to mo rather in the light of a large family of 
apes than of human beings. Even their voioes resem¬ 
bled the small cries of those animals, and their gestures 
were identical. The ouly difference I found consisted 
in their knowledge of the use of tho bow and lance, 
and in being able to make a fire; but in order to-depict 
them well, I will commence by describing their forms 
and physiognomies. The Ajetas or Negritos are bony 
black, like the negroes of Africa. Their utmost statura 
is four feet and a half; the hair is wooly, aud as they 
take no pains in clearing it, and do not know how to 
arrange it, it forms a sort of crown around the head, 
whioh gives them an exceedingly fantastic aspect, and 
makes the head appear, when seen from a distance, a; 
if surrounded with a sort of auriole The eyes are ra¬ 
ther yellow, but of a vivacity and brilliancy compara¬ 
ble to (hat of the eagle. The neoessity of living by 
the chase, and of pursuing the prey without cessation, 
exercises this organ in al manner which gives it this re¬ 
markable vivacity. The features of the Ajetas some¬ 
what resemble ( tiennent un peu) those of the African 
blacks ; the lips, however are less prominent. While 
still young they are neatly formed ; but the life they 
lead in the woods, sleeping alway in the open air with¬ 
out shelter, eating a large quantity one day, and often 
nothing the next, and prolonged fasts followed the re¬ 
pasts eaten with the gluttony of wild beasts, produoe a 
large stomach, and render the extremities meagre and 
lank. They wear no clothing, with the exeeption of a 
little belt of the bark of trees, eight or ten inches wide 
which encircles the waist. Their arms consist of a 
lanoe of bamboo, a bow of palm-wood, and poisoned 
arrows. They five upon roots, fruits, and the produce 
of the chase. They devour their meat almost raw, and 
live together in tribes consisting of fifty or sixty indi¬ 
viduals. During the day, the old people, the infirm, 
and the ohildren, assemble around a large fire, while 
the others are hunting in the woods; aud when they 
obtain a prey that will last for some days, they all re¬ 
main around the fire. At night they all sleep pile-mile 
among the ashes of the fire. It is extremely curious 
to see fifty of these creatures of ali ages, and more or 
less deformed, thus collected together. The old women, 
especially, are hideous; their decrepit limbs, large 
straiuuilu, and extraordinary head of hair, give them 
the.appearance A furies or old witches. The Ajetas 
have no religion, and adore no star. It appears-, how¬ 
ever, that they have transmitted to the Tanguianes (a 
brown race inhabiting the neighbourhood), or have 
learned from the latter, the practice of worshipping for 
a day a rook or the trunk of a tree, in which they find 
a resemblance to some animal or other. They then 
leave it, and think no more about idols until they meet 
with some other object of au equally frivolous worship 
The Ajeta has an incredible agility and address in all 
his movements. He ascends the highest trees like the 
monkeys, seizing the trunk with both hands, and apply- J 


ike a deer when in 
-his favourite occupation, 
e these people departing on 
women, and children, all 
go together, like a troops of ourang outangs on a plun¬ 
dering expedition. They are always accompanied by 
one or two small dogs of a singular breed, whioh aid 
them iu pursuing the prey after it has be-.-n wounded. 
-Ethnological Library, No. I. 

- Death of Mrs. Opie.—T he death of Amelia 

Opie, aged eighty-five, is one among the thick-coming 
mementoes wnioh mark not merely the flight‘of time, 
but the quality of popular fame. Iu her day, the part 
played by Mrs. Opie was not an obscure one. She was 
first known in her birth place, Norwich, as the beauti- 
lul and accomplished daughter of Dr. Alderson, a phy¬ 
sician of that cathedral town—and this at a time when 
Norwich possessed^ other local celebrities besides her¬ 
self. Subsequently, as the f:\ieinating second wife of 
[he “ Cornish Wonder,” Mrs Opie, by her grace and 
her musical talents, drew a circle around her in London, 
only broken-up by the untimely death of her husband 
the Painter, in 1807. The social reputation, too, was 
largely helped—nay, in the first instance, perhaps, 
[created—by the attention whioh Mrs. Opie excited and 
retained as a novelist. She was sought and prized as 
f the women* of genius ot her time—and the list 
included Harriet Lee, Charlotte Smith, Madame 
D’Arblay, Mrs. Iuehbald, the Porters, Lady Morgan, 
Mits Edgeworth, and Anne Radeliffe : most of these 
piopeers if not positive inventors in fiction—who opened 
in Romance, historical and supernatural, in Domestic 
fiction, and in the National tale—paths that the proudest 
men (as Sir Walter Soott bears witness for us) were 
only too glad to follow farther, when their turn and 
time of appeal to the public came, Vvfe»e they now 
published, Mrs. Opie’s “ Simple Tales,” her “Tales of 
the Heart,” her “ Father and Daughter” (the most 
popular, perhaps, of her novels), would be thought to 
' both body and soul: to be poor as regards inven- 
slight in manner, unreal in sentiments—and they 
o, if they be tried against the best writings by the 
authors of “ The Admiral’s Daughter,” and “ Mary 
Barton,” and “Jane Eyre.” In their day, however, 
they were cherished, and wept over, as moving and 
truthful. They won for their authoress a Continental 
reputation ; and one of them, “ The Father and Daugh¬ 
ter,” in its translated and dramatized form as the opera 
“ Agnese,” with Paer’s expressive music, (some of 
Paer’s best) and Ambrogetti’s harrowing personation 
of the principle oharaoter, will connect Amelia Opie’s 
tine with opera so long as the chronicles of music shall 
f written. , * 

In these pursuits, accomplishments and successes, the 
girlhood, married-fife, and first years of widowhood of 
Amelia Opie passed over. Then oame a charge— 
strange, though not without its parallel in the history 
of women of beauty, genius, and social success. She 
became tired of the world, its pomps, pleasures and 
vanities, and attracted, it is believed, by the influence 
exercised over her miud by Mr. Joseph John Gurney, 
of Earlham (the brother of Mrs. Fry, and one of the 
most learned and refiued ot Quakers), Amelia Opie 
sought and obtained a membership in that sect, of which 
the ordinances admit neither music or tale-telling, nor 
the entrance of frivolous and imaginative gayety in any 
form. When she repaired to London from Norwich, it 
the Friends’ yearly meeting, or to the platform 
e philanthrophic assembly, on which the slave, 
the prisoner, or some other “ desolate aud oppressed” 
creature was the magnet of attraction. What was more 
noticeable still, by way of attesting the sincerity of a 
neophyte. Amelia Opie did her best to force her old 
self, the novelist, into her new uniform of staid silk 
bonnet and dove coloured shawl. After having ceased 
for tome years from imaginative oreatiou, the newly 
fledged Friend^uddeniy appeared as the authoress of 
“ Illustrations of Lying,” a work in whioh fiction, by 
thought, word or work, was whimsically denounced iu 
a series of small fictions. This was followed by “ De¬ 
traction Displayed,” a second draught from the same 
fountain. Bat neither iu the world she had quitted, 
nor in the world she had entered, were these hybrid at¬ 
tempts to reconcile “ old things with new ” received 
with any extraordinary complacency. The fame of 
‘ The Father and Daughter,” and of the opera “ Ag- 
leae,” could not be got rid of, oould not be dyed drab ; 
>nd, for its sake, the worldly world of critics forgave 
the feebleness and unconscious disingenuousness of 
Amelia Opie’s later attempts to reconcile callings, 
habits and associations, essentially and sternly irre¬ 
concilable. 

After some years of these new efforts, Amelia Opie 
gently and gracefully osoillated back to some plaoe and 
jleaeure in the world, where her earlier, and, we think, 
ter more real life had been led. She was once more 
leen, though still as a Friend, in general society—and 
when seen there was always weloome for the vivacity of 
her manner, the kindliness of her heart, and her anec¬ 
dotes and reminiscences of gone by words of art and 
fancy. By those who were personally acquainted with 
her, Amelia Opie must be always pleasantly remem¬ 
bered!—by those who knew her not, she can never be 
overlooked, when the works aud claims of the English 
authoresses of the nineteenth century have to be 
summed up.— London Athenceum. 


_TS.— “ With regard to the 

large head and small head controversy, we must say 
we have never been able to, come to any tangible con¬ 
clusion. Cuvier’s head must have been large, for his 
brain weighed sixty-five ounces. This is generally ac¬ 
counted the heaviest known healthy brain; but we 
were recently told of a working-man who died in Uni- 
—rsity College Hospital, London, and whose head was 
large that the students had the brain weighed, out 
of curiosity, when they found it to weigh sixty-seven 
ounces, though perfectly healthy. On inquiry, all that 
they oould learn about the man was, that he was said 
by his neighbours to have had a remarkable good me¬ 
mory. The brain of Dr. Aberoromby, of Edinburgh, 
weighed sixty-three ounces. Dr. Chalmers had a very 
large head indeed (Joseph Hume and he were said to 
have the largest heads in the kingdom); and yet his 
brain weighed butfifiy-three ounces—almost under the 
average On the other hand, Byron had a small head, 
at least Mr Leigh Hunt informs us that his hat, which 
is hot a very large one, used to go quite over Byron’s 
head, but his brain is said to have weighed nearly four 
pounds. Keats and Shelley had very small heads, Mr. 
Leigh Hunt’s hat going over them too. Raffaelle had 
a small head; Sir Walter Soott had a small head ; so 
had Neauder, the church-historian ; so, also, if we re¬ 
collect aright what Bernal Diaz says, had Cortez, the 
conqueror of Mexico. Wellington’s head is said to have 
been under the average size. The brain of Mrs. Man¬ 
ning, the murderess, was a pound heavier than her 
husband’s. The skull of Rush was very large, mea¬ 
suring, we think, upwards of twenty-four inches round. 
Pericles, as we know, had a large head ; so had Maho¬ 
met ; so had Mirabeau ; so had O’Connell. Lamartine 
describes Napoleon’s as a small head whioh had bulged 
out. The skull of the jjoet Burns was carefully mea¬ 
sured when it was disinterred on the burial of his 
wife; it measured twenty-two and a quarter inches 
round, which, allowing half an inch for the integu¬ 
ments, would make the oircumference of the living 
head twenty-two and three quarter inches, a largish 
head, but not extraordinary. Goethe’s head, we be- 
lie.ve, was not remarkable for size. About Shakspeare’s 
head our only information must be from Stratford bust, 
whioh Chanirey pronounced, from certain signs, to be 
almost certainly modelled from an original oast taken 
after death. It is a curious example of a foregone con¬ 
clusion, that Mr Hugh Miilor, speaking of this bust, 
in his admirable work, entitled “ First Impressions of 
England and its People,” describes the head, from per¬ 
sonal inspection, as a very large one. i he skull, he 
says, must have been of a capacity to contain all Dr. 
Chalmers’s brains. This, as Dr. Chalmers was then 
alive, was tantamount to saying it was of the largest 
known dimensions. Now, with this very description in 
memory, we have ourselves examined the Stratford 
t with the utmost closeness aud oare, and we unhe¬ 
sitatingly declare that the head in that bust is, if not a 
smallish one, at least suoh as any average English hat 
could easily fit. We bilieve it is a smallish head. In 
short, from all the statistics we have at command re¬ 
specting large and small heads, including bur own pri¬ 
vate observaiions ampng our acquaintances, we have 
never been able to obiain any presentable conclusion 
on the point. The opinion of Davd-Scott, the painter, 
was, that large heads were generally found in success¬ 
ful men of the world, such as statesmen, bankers, and 
the like, and that the fineness of nervous tissue requi- 
for the purely intellectual fives of artists, thinkers, 
literary men generally, connoted a small or aver- 
„ size of head. Even this opinion, however, will 
break down if applied in praotice. We know very 
energetic, prudential, and weighty men, with smallish 
heads ; and we know men with vary large heads who 
seem at home only in the most exquisite and ornamen¬ 
tal kinds of mental oapaoity. More suro than any cOU- 
olusion that can become to on this point of size, seems 
to bo a notion we have heard advanced with respect to 
the form of heads. Length of head from front to baok, 
we have heard an eminent and very observing man de¬ 
clare to be, according to his experience, the most con¬ 
stant physiognomic sign of ability. Only in one emi¬ 
nent head, that of Sir Walter Scott, had he found this 
sign wanting; and, in this case, if properly considered, 
“ was significant. Next to length or depth, his 

. . that height over the ears, as in Scott’s head 

was the best sign, although he had not found this 
nearly so essential. To us it appears, thatifthe two di¬ 
mensions of length or depth and height, as thus ex¬ 
pounded, we add the third dimension of breadth, and if 
s attach to the three terms their corresponding popu- 
r meanings when used iu speaking, of mental oharac- 
r—regarding a deep head, or a head long from front 
„ baok, or from the forehead to the ears, as significant 
of depth or astuteness ; a high head, or a head rising 
high over the ears, as significant of moral elevation ; 
and a broad head, as measured across aud behind the 
temples, as significant of what is called width or gene¬ 
rality of view—we shall have as tolerable a system of 
practical oraniology as the facts will warrant ; not 
very different either from that propounded by the or¬ 
dinary phrenologists, though they would carry us muck' 
farther. Here, also, however, let us not be too certain 
in our judgments We have seen ‘ foreheads villainous 

tow ’ ou very u-ibie fellows, and grand domes of heads 
on mere blooks and ignoramuses.”— The British Quar¬ 
terly Review- 


